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Saved 


By Roy Temple House 


MOUNTAIN traveler, the story runs, 
Grown dull and spent with fighting wind and 
snow, 
Would have sunk down and yielded. But his foot 
Struck a prone something, and his chill heart leaped 
To find half-buried there, and breathing still, 
Another who had laid him-down to die. 
Strong with the other’s need, he drew the load 
Across his back, and struggled, battle-warmed, 
To friends and safety. 
Thus the weaker’s need 

Worked through the stronger, for the weal of both. 


The struggle seems a hopeless one at times, 
O God our Father, and the blood grows cold. 
Grant that some weaker brother in the*way 
Make us forget our need at sight of his, 

And quicken our dull pulses with his weight : 
For only thus, our Father, comes the strength 
To climb the narrow path that leads to thee. 


WEATHERFORD, OKLA. 








The Lift of Kindness , 


Ordinary kindness has an extraordinary lifting 


power. . It takes only ordinary kindness made con- 
stant and habitual in any life to make that life wholly 
extraordinary in its service to others. The reason 
why more lives are not thus extraordinary is because 
we do not take the trouble to think of and do the ob- 
vious acts of kindness that we might. A man was 
waiting on the street corner for his trolley car when 
he was hailed by the occupant of a roomy automobile, 
with the question, ‘‘Going down town?’’ The 
unknown questioner evidently had mistaken him 
for an acquaintance. But the question was re- 
peated, with insistence, and he was invited to get into 
the automobile and go along. A moment later the 


incident was repeated, and another man, dazed and : 


apologetic, was clambering into the handsome big 
machine, saying, ‘‘I hope I won't put you out.”’ 
‘‘Oh, you’re not big enough for that,’” was the re- 
assuring reply ; and the owner of the car then added 
cheerily, ‘‘We had six in here the other morning, 
and not one of them knew any of the others.’’ Ap- 
parently it was this ‘‘eccentric’’ automobile owner's 
habit to fill up his car with people for whom he might 
thus save time and add a bit of pleasure at the begin- 
ning of the day's work, instead of riding down town 


thoughtlessly alone in a car that held seven. Not all 
of us have automobiles to share in this kindly and 
unusual way ; but are all of us living in such habitual 
exercise of ordinary kindness that it would be like us 
to share our automobile if we djd have one? There 
are more ways of giving people a lift than by a sixty- 
horsepower machine, 
ax 


Defrauding Others 


Wrongdoing of any sort always robs others. My 
selfishness, for example, means that I take what 
some one else ought to have. As has been well said, 
‘* My luxury spells another man’s need unsupplied.’’ 
The truth of that may well startle us out of all luxury, 
even to the extent of acent, for the rest of our lives. It 
is not agreeable to think of self-pleasing as robbery and 
cruelty, but that is the simple fact. We are our neigh- 
bors’ keepers, and in this we share the very honor and 
glory of God himself. Are you living the shared life 
of one who, though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
became poor, that ye through his poverty might be- 


comé rich ? 
ya 


Knowing Christ 

Better than the power of Christ, better than his 
forgiveness, better even than his love, is our, Christ 
himself. Everything that proceeds from him;ds;glor- 
ious ; everything that he does for us and for the whole 
world is glorious ; but he is more glorious;than any of 
his actions or attributes. And it is only as.we come 
to know Aim better and better—not his works, but 
himself—that we begin to realize something of the 
priceless wonder. of the glory of this One who is our 
Friend, our Saviour, and our Life. We love our 
earthly friends for what they are, not for what 
they do. So we love our Christ, when, by ceaseless 
communion and fellowship with him, the wonders of 
his being begin to penetrate our dull minds and all too 
unresponsive lives... This calls for the taking of time 
for meditation upon him ; it calls for free and natural 


The Dynamic 


E ARE often told that one reason why we should 
not go down to the inferior things is that they 
can never satisfy us. But the danger is that 

they may satisfy us. A boy at school may come to 
like evii talk and unworthy stories. When he left 
home such things were unnatural and distasteful to 
him, but he let himself down to them little by little 
until anything else is uncongenial to him. The in- 
ferior things have come to satisfy him. A popular 
lecturer told recently of having heard one woman say 
to another as they came away from an Ibsen play, 
‘*I do like Ibsen. He takes the hope out of life.’’ 
If she spoke sincerely, it was only because she had 
brought herself to such an unnatural philosophy. She 
did not begin life with so unwholesome and untrue a 
view. In the days that were real and worthy it was 
hope which made life beautiful. If now she preferred 
hopelessness it was because her preferences had de- 
generated, and that had begun to satisfy her which 
formerly would haye been the very depth of darkness 
to. her. 


This is. the peril of ‘the soul's freedom. The very 


tented with it,:to higher things which alone can satisfy 
us, sO._we can go backward and downward into tastes, 
experiences, and character which would once have 
been utterly repugnant to us, but which have the 
dreadful power of becoming the soul's desired aim, 
“s0.tHat we ate satisfied. . The soul can shrivel as well 
a expand. _ And we must beware of those who tell 


conversation with him, not only in set times of private 
prayer, but in the scores of times during the day when, 
for a moment or longer, in street or car or office or 


- home, we may turn gratefully to him for the refresh- 


ment of such conversation with him. Thus more and 
more our wonderful Master and Friend will become 
really known to us, and we shall come to love him 
with the whole mind and heart : with an enlightened 
intelligence and a spirit-kindled passion. He will not 


‘only fill us with himself, but he will fill our whole 


horizon, our thoughts, our purposes, our hopes, our 
memories ; life will become Christ and all Christ and 
only Christ, till that day when we shall finally and 
eternally know him even as we are known. 


x 
Willing to be Lost 


It is easier to admit the theory of self-death as 
the way of life than to let it become the overmaster- 
ing purpose and method of our life. The desire for 
recognition of self while we are in the very midst of 
Christ's service is shamefully strong. We rejoice in 
His using us for his glory and the good of others ; 
but we also like to have it known that He does use us. 
After one has been used by Christ for the making of 
a helpful address, or the writing of a needed message 
or letter, or the effective teaching .of a Bible lesson, 
why that strong hope that.appreciation of, the service 
will be expressed by others? Just self, that is all ; 
our self struggles back to life out of the crucifixion 
with "Christ to which it has. been called. Are we 
always entirely willing, after some such act of useful- 
ness, to be instantly and utterly and forever forgotten 
as. having had _ any part in it, if only Christ may be 
glorified and the better known to others? No other 
attitude or purpose or hope isof Him. As Mr. Ridg- 
way said of the dew in a recent lesson, it ‘‘ comes, 
does its work, loses itself in the doing of it.’ That 
is the sort of self-death that lets in the full glory of 
the life that is Christ. There is no other pathway 
for his complete entrance into our own lives, or 
through us in completeness into the lives of others. 
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of Discontent 


us that we can go down to anything we wish without 
fear, that we can throw off the inferior things when- 
ever we wish and return to our native place. We can 
not. The soul adapts itself to its environment, and 
we may become so satisfied on the low planes that we 
shall never wake to discontent. Then our birthright 
will be gone, and we shall not care to have it back 
again, The danger of all sin and surrender is that 
they may stupefy the taste and satisfy it. 

And yet it is true that they can never satisfy ws. 
Our own degenerated tastes may be content, but we 
can never be. There is something in each of us that 
can never be wholly stupefied by sin or satisfied with 
the inferiorities. The stamp of God upon us can nét 
be utterly obliterated. _God made us, and we can not 
completely destroy the evidence of his work. God 
made us for himself, and we cannot wholly eradicate 
the divine purpose from our lives. Until the last, 
something within us will protest and struggle, perhaps 


. feebly, buf protest and struggle against our subsidence 


to what is inferior. Even in a rescue mission, where 


- the wrecks of humanity which drift in onthe tide seem 
capacity to rise involves the capacity to ‘descend. Just - 


as we ‘can go forward from any attainment, discen- - 


to. be broken beyond all hope, content to lie amid the 
wreckage, there is not one soul that has given over 
struggle. It may_be fitful and weak. But just because 
men are men, the Children of God, they can never be 
Satisfied with what is not superior. 

It is this struggle and discontent with all but the 
highest that Paul exalts as the noble duty of life and 
the central element of character. _He lad it himself. 
**One thing I do,;'*he said, ‘* forgetting the things 
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which are behind, and stretching forward to the things 
which are before, 1 press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ He 
was an unsatisfied man, pressing on, a seeker after 
the larger things. He tells us, in three passages, of 
great life-ambitions which he cherished or com- 
mended, He ‘‘coveted the honor,’’ as he put it, of 
preaching the gospel in virgin fields and building on 
no other man’s foundations. He bade the Thessa- 
lonians to covet the honor of quietness, of that balance 
and power and steadfastness which is the spring and 
substance of power. And he told the Corinthians 
that he coveted the honor, whether in life or in death, 
of being well-pleasing to Christ. He had aims 
above all his attainments, and he struggled to achieve 
them. This struggle was Christianity, in his view. 
Christianity was the sense of discontent with all that 
was low and inadequate, and the progress in Christ to 
the high calling of God. ‘‘ Toward this I press,’’ he 
said. He followed after something which shone afar. 
He rebelled against all satisfaction with inferiority. 
He called men to the same struggle. He put all this 
into one fine, strong appeal. ‘* Desire earnestly the 
greater gifts.’’ 

It is this unrest and longing which Christianity 
creates, It came to satisfy men, but to do this its 
first work has always been to dissatisfy men, to awaken 
discontent and unhappiness, to set men at variance 
with the conditions that had come to satisfy them. 

‘¢ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst,’’ said 
Christ. Why? ‘They shall be filled.’’ And in one 
of his greatest utterances he cried to the procession on 
the eighth day of the feast of tabernacles which was 
the very impersonation of unsatisfied desires, ‘‘ If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.’’ 

Christianity is the foe not of ambition but of wrong 
ambition ; not of covetousness, but of the covetous- 
ness which is idolatry ; not of discontent, but of con- 
tentment with what is inferior. Our duty is to covet 
and strive after the best: things, discouraged at no 
impossibility of attaining anything that we need in 
character or require for service. Our difficulty is not 
in expecting too much of Christ, but in not asking 
enough. We are too easily satisfied with what is 
mediocre or unworthy. | We are content with a meas- 
ure of achievement, with limitations to our powers, 
which are far below the will of God for us, rer 

The best known psychologist in America not long 
before his death wrote an article for one of our maga- 
zines on ‘‘ The Powers of Men,” in which as the level 
of common psychology he pointed out the shameful 
contentment of most men with lives of fractional effi- 
ciency. ‘‘Asarule,’’ said he, ‘‘men habitually use 
only a small part of the powers which they actually 
possess and which they might use under appropriate 
conditions. Every one is familiar with the phenom- 
enon of feeling more or less alive on different days. 
Every one knows that on any given day there are ener- 
gies slumbering in him which the incitements of that 
day do not call forth, but which he might display if 
these were greater. Most of us feel as if a sort of cloud 
weighed upon us, keeping us below our highest notch 
of clearness in discernment, sureness in reasoning, 
or firmness in deciding. Compared with what we 
ought to be, we are only half awake. Our fires are 
damped, our drafts are checked. We are making use 
of only a small part of our possible mental and physi- 
cal resources. In some persons this sense of being 
cut off from their rightful resources is extreme, and 
we then get the formidable neurasthenic and psychas- 
thenic conditions, with life grown into one tissue of 
impossibilities, that so many medical books describe. 

‘Stating the thing broadly, the human individual 
thus lives usually far within his limits; he possesses 
powers of various sorts which he habitually fails to 
use. He energizes below his maximum, and he be- 
haves below his optimum. In elementary faculty, in 
co-ordination, in power of iwAzdition and control, in 
every conceivable way, his life is contracted like the 
field of vision of an hysteric subject—-but with less 
excuse, for the poor hysteric is diseased, while in the 
rest of us it is only an inveterate Aadi¢—the habit of 
inferiority to our full self—that is bad."’ 

‘¢ Awake, thou that sleepest."’ ‘Arise from the 
dead." ‘+ Covet the best.'’ These are the cries of 
Christianity to men. 

«+ But,’’ men often say, ‘‘ what is the use of covet- 
ing and struggling after gifts? And Paul explicitly 
says that these higher things are gifts. If they are 
gifts, they are in the power of the giver.’’ The reply 
is twofold. First, who is the Giver? Itis he of whom 
Jesus explicitly said that if earthly parents know how 
to give good gifts to their children, he is far readier to 
give the best. And in a great parable Jesus openly 
encouraged us to seek the best from him with tireless 
and undiscourageable importunity. And, secondly, 
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perhaps we have them already, and are simply blind 
to our own ions. Are not all things ours 
in Christ? Are not all treasures already in him? 
All that we need ‘to do is to claim them, to possess 
what we posséss, to live upon our own estates, to joy 
in the greatness of God who has made himself and 
his sufficiency ours in Christ. From all contentment 
with a mere bit of the boundless wealth of God in 
Christ, or from all debased subsidence of-soul in in- 
ferior things, let us rise up. Let it be high. Let the 
soul go free to its own lofty joy, and inherit its strength. 


‘** Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace ; 
Rise from transitory things, 
Towards Heaven, thy native place. 
Sun and moon and stars decay, 
Time shall soon this earth remove; 
Rise, my soul, and haste away 
To seats prepared above. f 


“ Rivers to the ocean run, 
Nor stay in all their course ; 
Fire ascending seeks the sun ; 
Both speed them to their source: 
So my soul, derived from God, 
Pants to view his glorious face, 
Forward tends to his abode, 
To rest in his embrace.’’ 

















Graded Courses, and the Next Step 


Graded work in the Sunday-school has come: to 
stay. It was inevitable, because it is the only basis 
upon which the character-building Bible-study pur- 
pose of the Sunday-school can fully be realized. And 
the new International Graded Courses are enabling 
the Sunday-school world to find itself and to head 
hopefully and intelligently toward its future. They 
have‘opened up the whole subject to such a practical 
testing as has never before been possible. 

Following the recent broadside in these columns by 
two experts; the Rev; E. Morris Fergusson’ and A. L. 
Phillips, D. D.,-on the strength and weakness of the 
Intetnational Graded Courses (in the Times of March 
25, 1911), readers of the Times have written in re- 
vealing comment on the subject, and the letters of 
several are herewith presented, the discussion being 
continued on the fifth page of this issue. Both sides 
of the case are considered. 

The International Graded Courses require genuine 
study by the pupils,—is that in their favor or against 
them? Asignificant word on this point comes from one 
of the Secretaries of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement,—H. S. Myers : 


A few weeks ago I was asked to teach an Intermediate class 
which had been using the Intermediate Graded Lessons only 
about a month. The boys thought that I was more or less 
responsible for the introduction of the course into the Sunday- 
school, and they took occasion to say that they did not like 
the Graded Lessons at all. We talked the matter over a little, 
and they said that they did not like them because it was nec- 
essary to study in order to do anything, and the old lessons 
never required any study. 

I made a further investigation with two other classes, and 
discovered that there was a similar feeling. Six weeks later 
this feeling had in large part disappeared, and a deeper inter- 
est was being shown in all of the Sunday-school work. 


On the other hand, a professional teacher in Vir- 
ginia sounds a note of warning at a vital point when 
he writes : 


A teacher by profession, I am actively “nee in Sunday- 
school work, and of course favor trained teachers and graded 
courses of study in all educational work. But are we not in 
danger of placing the emphasis at the wrong place—magnify- 
ing the machinery and minimizing the spiritual? The lesson 
helps for the Uniform Course abound in illustrations and sug- 

estions, and I believe the course superior to any system of 
Bibly study that has ever been devised. 


Still other points, of varying force, are made from 
the experience-of a Wisconsin reader : 


When the Sunday-school in which I teach first talked of 
introducing the Graded: Courses I was an earnest advocate of 
the change, but the results obtained in my own class of girls 
have been disappointing. 

1. The girls do not prepare their lessons as well as they did 
when they had the International Lessons, They neglect filling 
out their work books at home, and when we attempt to do it 
during the class hour there is no time left for helpful discussion. 

2. They have seemed to lose interest.in their work. They 
say it makes the Sunday-school too much like the day school. 
Personally I succeed much better in reaching the hearts of 
the girls through the suggestions for girls’ classes written by 
Miss Slattery and Miss Lovett. 

3. The opportunity for the teachers’ wider preparation is 
limited. References are made to helpful books, that is true, 
but they are books not easily accessible unless one is in a city 
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where there is a_ well-equipped library. - Fer a peepeiagion 
of the Uniform Lessons one may gather information and in- 
spiration from the most eminent scholars of the day. 

4- The Sunday-sehool as a whole is not bound together by 
the tie of a common lesson. There is but little opportunity 
for a general review conducted by the superintefdent. 


A small Sunday-school in the West believed in the 

lessons and tried them ; here is the report, 

with a suggestion of sound value (developed further 

in another letter, by Amos R. Wells, on the fifth page 
of this issue) : 


A word of very incomplete testimony from the Sunday- 
school of Laramie, Wyoming, may not be too late for the dis- 
cussion you invite on the graded lessons. Many of us had for 
years been looking to the time when the International 
Committee would give us lessons which could be adapted to 
different grades, which would give a really comprehensive and 
well-proportioned knowledge of Bible character, history, geog- 
raphy and motive. ‘Therefore we welcomed the new graded 
lessons and introduced them. 

In the primary department, after a terrific struggle, the 
teachers came to understand them. , 

The rest of the Sunday-school is in one room, and fhe atten- 
dance averages 75. We gave the juniors, aged 9 and Io, the 
new junior course of the graded series, and a corner to them- 
selves to study them in. ith regret we admit the complete 
failure of the experiment, and for this especial reason: the 
Jessons to gain the advantage of grading gave up the advanta 
of uniformity. Henceforth we could not read the lesson of the 
week responsively : the juniors were part of us and not con- 
nected with it. Nor was there any lesson for all of us from 
which our superintendent could draw missionary applications. 
Worst of all the juniors felt slighted ; they pone Me 5 to be the 
same as the others. Sowegaveitup. . 

Now it does not seem necessary that we should have to give 
up two silver certificates to get a single silver dollar. Can 
there not be lessons both graded and uniform? ‘Ihe trouble 
with the old lessons was that they were too intensive and too 
much mixed to be possible of gradi They did not give 
well-proportioned knowledge of Bible history, norlead scholars 
to feel an intimate acquaintance with Bible men and women 
and children ; they were too much ‘‘ Sunday "’ and not enough 
‘‘school."’ Is it not possible to have each Sunday a uniform 
Scripture ev long enough to be looked at from the several 
points of view of various upper grades, and leading logically to 
another Scripture passage which will be the lesson for the next 
Sunday? Is it not possible to have a series of lessons each of 
which is so vitally important that not even an Easter topic 
could be substituted for it ; a series of which will give our 
scholars an accurate and a living knowledge of real men and 
women, and of the living Jesus of Nazareth whose name we 
bear? We hope so. 


The. family is a mighty factor in Sunday-school life ; 
out of a New York State home, where the mother is 
also,elementary superintendent in the Sunday-school, 
comes this strong protest :, ee, nee 
- [have a twofold opportunity of watching the influeftice’ of 
the Sunday-school lesson;-+as ‘the superintendent of a class of 
a hundred and thirty, and-as a mother of five. And it has 
been with fear and trembling that I have looked forward to 
the time when our school should adopt the graded lessons. 

Judging from my own home, the subject for discussion ‘afier 
Sunday-school is the lesson for the day. How much of the 
enthusiasm would be lost if two or three entirely different sub- 
jects had been taught to a family of seven, and a mother 
obliged to teach two or three Golden Texts, with their varied 
applications ! 

I remember distinctly in the early part of 1910 our lesson of 
Peter walking on the sea ; and how as we were about to open 
the lesson in our Primary room, we heard the Senior Depart- 
ment singing ‘‘ Jesiis, Saviour, Pilot Me:’’ Methinks each of 
our teachers must have caught an inspiration just then, which 
would not have meant nearly as much had our minds been 
turned to some other portions of Scripture. We had a lively 
time around our dinner table, when each gave his teacher's 
views as to what caused Petertosink. When the older ones had 
had their say our little beginner spoke up with, ‘‘ Miss Castle 
said Peter didn’t sunk.'' As a mother I say, God bless the 
oneness of thought, where parent and child, Home Depart- 
ment member and Beginner, teacher and scholar, superin- 
tendents and officers, can unitedly join in repeating such beau- 
tiful texts as, ‘‘ He shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways.”’ 


For a strong, thoughtful presentation of the great 
value of the graded courses the following letter from 
an Ohio worker deserves careful reading : 


If anything further were needed to prove that The Sunday 
School Times is, as ever, in the very front ranks of the: Bible 
school forward. movement, it is furnished in the recently estab- 
lished ‘‘ Forum for Tested Methods in Graded Work.”’ 

The International Graded Lessons have been introduced in 
our Bible school as fast as issued, and I am one of those 
who have been getting enthusiastic in ‘‘ trying them out."’ 

In our school these lessons have been an unqualified suc- 
cess, greatest in those departments where the workers have 
— the most time in preparing and fitting themselves for 
their work. Nowhere have we thus far gone back to the Uni- 
form Lessons after adopting the graded work, and if there is 
any inclination to do so I am not aware of it. Neither have 
any objections to the lessons themselves been brought to my 
attention, though I have earnestly endeavored to find them, 
conducting workers’ and parents’ meetings in our school for 
that very purpose. 

Our Bible school has made remarkable progress since the 
introduction of the Graded Lessons. Pupils and parents who 
were at first indifferent, or even hostile when they heard about 
home work, are now very enthusiastic. We have secured 
splendid results in home study, and have worked out our own 
record system, with monthly report cards sent to the parents. 

Dr. Phillips deplores the lack of provision for a continuous 
study of Bible history. We find in practise that the first year 
of the Intermediate Department lessons and those of the two 


(Continued on page 265, where is presented also a sug- 
gestion for the future of the Graded Courses that every 
thoughtful Sunday-school worker will do well to study.) 
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LESSON’ FOR JUNE 18 (2 Kings.17 : 1-18) 


F WE would understand the political causes which 

led to the fall of the kingdom of Israel, we must 

. turn to the monuments of Assyria. Assyria was 
the prime agent in bringing it about, and we now 
possess the records of the kings who controlled the 
policy of Assyria and directed the movements of its 
armies. Out of the dust of centuries they have risen 
as it were from the dead, illustrating and explaining 
the story of the Books of Kings. : 

The northern kingdom of Israel was a military 
monarchy. It was founded upon military revolt, and 
its history is a long series of military revolutions 
which placed one successful general after another 
upon the throne. . Its -history thus offers a strong 


‘contrast to that of Judah, where the power of the 


king was tempered by the priesthood, and the dynasty 
of David continued to rule down to the last days of 
the kingdom. In Israel the state religion was the 
creation of the sovereign, whose’ authority rested on 
the swords of his Soldiers; in Judah the king was 
called on to conform to the requirements of the Law, 
and the people obeyed him because he was the de- 
scendant of David. ‘It is worth noting that the later 
Assyrian empire which overthrew thé kingdom of 
Israel was, like the latter, also a military monarchy ; 
Tiglath-pileser and his successors were generals of 
the army who owed the throne to successful revolt. 
But whereas the king of Assyria had at his disposal 
an almost unlimited number of men as well as great 
resources, the wealth and fighting population of Israel 
were alike comparatively small. 


Assyria’s Eyes on Mediterranean Trade 

‘We must go back to the reign of the Assyrian king 
Hadad-nirari IV (811-783 B.C.) for the beginning of 
the political events which ended in the destruction of 
Samaria. The Syrian kingdom of Damascus had for 
some time been.the leading state in the .countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, and the Assyrian 
government, which wanted an outlet to the trade of 
the Mediterranean, was determined to break its power. 
The troops of Assyria accordingly marched westward ; 
the Syrian forces were overthrown, Damascus was 
captured and its king forced to become the vassal 
and tributary of the Assyrian conqueror. The con- 
quest of Damascus was followed by the submission of 
‘«the land of Omri,’’ as the Assyrians called Samaria, 
as well as that of Tyre and Sidon, of Edom and the 
Philistines. ‘Judah was then a dependency ofthe 
northern kingdom, Jehoash of Israel having captured 
Jerusalem and broken down its fortifications ; hence 
no mention of it bythe Assyrian chronicler. 

The overthrow of Damascus was the opportunity of 
Israel. The victories of the Israelitish kings Jehoash 
and Jeroboam II were the direct consequenees of the 
campaigns of the Assyrian monarch, who must there- 
fore be the ‘‘saviour’’ of whom the Old Testament 
says that ‘‘the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that 
they went out from the hand of the Syrians,’’ The 
power of Damasciis was utterly shattered, and the 
territories it had taken from: Israel were restored. 
Jeroboam is even said to have ‘‘recovered Damascus 
and Hamath."’. ; that is, as the sworn vassal of Assyria 
he had been made overlord of the Syrian capitals 
which had been conquered by the Assyrian king. 

But with the death of Hadad-nirari the military 
expansion of Assyria was checked. Civil war. broke 
out ; 2 pestilence carried off the Assyrian population ; 
and finally, in 745 B.C., the old Assyrian dynasty 
came to an end, and the throne was seized ‘by a 
general named Pulu or Pul, who took the name of 
Tiglath-pileser IV. 

Tiglath-pileser was a man of great ability and in- 
domitable energy. The army was remodeled ; its 
discipline and arms were improved ; its constitution 
was altered, and it was made an irresistible engine of 
war. At the same time a new policy was inaugurated 
for the empire. Hitherto the trade and military cam- 
paigns of Assyria had been mainly directed to the 
northwest ; henceforward it was to the west that the 
merchants of Nineveh turned. It was the trade of 
the Mediterranean, where the Greeks were beginning 
to develop their civilization, that the Assyrian mer- 
chants now endeavored to get into their hands, and 
they were backed in this by the king and his army. , For 
the first time in history war was made for the sake of 
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We often forget that during much of Israel’s and 
Judah’s national life there were other leading na- 
tions of the world that seemed to be much greater 
and more important. Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt 
ordinarily scorned the insignificant little country of 
the Hebrews. This only makes what God did with 
the Hebrews, when they let him have his way, the 
more marvelous and unaccountable from every 
human standpoint. But when they resisted God’s 
. plans, the humanly powerful neighbors on the East 
were allowed to became their school-masters; and 
to read the story of the monuments of. Assyzia, as 
Professor Sayce here enables us to do, is to gain an 
illumination upon the Bible record that shows with 
impressive clearness how steadily and irresistibly 
God’s hand moved through it all. 





trade. Every nerve was accordingly strained to trans- 
form Syria and Palestine into an Assyrian province, 
and divert to Nineveh the commerce of Pheenicia. 

The newly-modeled army. of Assyria, led by a 
great general, proved irresistible. One by one the 
states of Western Asia succumbed, and the Euphrates 
ceased to be a dividing line between Assyria and the 
West. The conquered districts were no longer merely 
raided or placed under military control, as in the 
earlier days of the Assyrian empire ;. they were now 
incorporated into it and governed by a centralized 
bureaucracy. Henceforward the Assyrian . empire 
meant an organized system of administration, 

In 738 B.C. Menahem of Samaria appeared at a 
great gathering of the subject princes which was held by 
Tiglath-pileser. This was the occasion on which he 
paid tribute to ‘‘the great king’’ of Assyria... The 
gathering was a token of submission and an acknowl- 
edgment that those who took part in it were the vassals 
of the Assyrian government, dependent upon it for 
their position. Samaria and Damascus had, in fact, 
ceased to be independent states, 

But they had some difficulty in realizing this, an 
it was not long before, under the leadership of Da- 
mascus, they were all in open revolt. Menahem was 
dead ; his son had been murdered, and-the murderer, 
one of his generals, had possessed. himself of the 
crown. Judah alone refused to join the league against 
Assyria; it was not immediately threatened by the 
Assyrian forces, and it had no trade in the Mediter- 
ranean to tempt the cupidity of the Assyrian mer- 
Chants. Moreover, as we have recently learned from 
excavations in the Sudan, it was in alliance with the 
Ethiopian masters of Egypt, and so felt safe from 
Assyrian aggression. The kings of Samaria and 
Damascus accordingly determined to force it into 
agreement and alliance with themselves. There was 
an anti-royalist faction at Jerusalem, and with its 
help an attempt was made to replace the Jewish king 
by a Syrian nominee of their own, and thus attach 
the Jewish kingdom to the Syro-Israelitish confederacy. 


Tiglath-pileser Forces the Death Agony 

But Tiglath-pileser was too quick for the rebels, 
and their armies were no match for his. The con- 
federated forces were defeated in the field, and Da- 
mascus was Closely invested, while another portion of 
the Assyrian army entered the territories of Israel and 
carried the inhabitants of the towns of Gilead and 
Galilee into captivity. Two years later, in 732 B. C., 
Damascus was starved into surrender, and was made 
the seat of an Assyrian governor. The king ofSamaria 
was murdered by Hoshea, whom Tiglath-pileser claims 
to have put upon the throne with an annual tribute of 
Io talents of gold and 1,000 talents of silver. It was 
really the price at which he had purchased the crown. 

But meanwhile Judah also had become a tributary 
of the Assyrian king. Threatened by his neighbors 
of Samaria and Damascus, the Jewish king Ahaz— 
called Jeho-ahaz in the inscriptions—had turned to 
Tiglath-pileser for help. It was a_ short-sighted 
policy, as Isaiah urged : the Assyrian king was bound 
to turn his arms against his rebellious vassals, whether 
asked by Ahaz to do so or not, and to beg for hélp 
meant that Judah voluntarily became a subject state. 
As a result of the policy, Ahaz was one of the subject 


princes who were required to attend the ‘‘durbar,"’ 
or gathering of tributary kings which was convened 
by Tiglath-pileser at Damascus after its capture. 

The kingdom of Samaria was now in its death- 
agony. The latest usurper of its throne held it at the 
pleasure of his Assyrian master ; its territories east of 
the Jordan had been wrested. from it; its treasury 
was almost empty and its military forces had decayed. 

The death of Tiglath-pileser in 727 B.C. and the 
seizure of the Assyrian throne by one of his generals, 
Shalmaneser IV, indirectly brought about the end. 
Rightly or wrongly, Hoshea was accused of intriguing 
with the Ethiopian rulers of Egypt, and sent in chains 
to an Assyrian prison. The death of Tiglath-pileser 
and the uncertainty of the succession to the crown 
may have seemed a favorable opportunity for revolt 
from the Assyrian yoke, more especially when help 
was promised from Egypt. Egypt was a good deal 
nearer than Nineveh, and the petty states of Palestine 
had some reason for thinking that with the aid of the 
negro soldiers of the Sudan they might successfully 
resist their Assyrian enemies, At all events, after 
the imprisonment of Hoshea the relics of the Israel- 
ite army still held out against Assyria. While the 
siege was proceeding, however, Shalmaneser had died 
or was murdered, and another general, who assumed 
the name of Sargon, was proclaimed king by the 
soldiery. The change of ruler made no difference to 
the investment of Samaria, and in 722 B.C. the capital 
of the kingdom of Israel was captured. 


The Blending of Israel and Assyria 

Henceforth it became the seat of an Assyrian gov- 
ernor. Its military aristocracy was carried off to the 
neighborhood of Assyria and planted among Medes 
and Mesopotamians, where in course of time it be- 
came merged in the native population. This. was 
not surprising, as the captives numbered only 27, 280. 
When we remember that this must include civil offi- 
cials as well as soldiery, with wives and children, we 
can form some idea of the state of weakness to which 
the once powerful kingdom of Israel had-been reduced. 
When Ahab sent help to Ben-hadad of Damascus 
against Assyria, his forces included two thousand 
chariots ; when Samaria was taken by Sargon only 
fifty chariots were found there. 

The fall of Samaria put an end to the rivalry which 
had so long existed between the Israelitish tribes. 
Henceforward there was no one to contest the authority 
of the dynasty of David or to establish centers of re- 
ligious worship in opposition to Jerusalem. It is true 
that the larger part of the old population remained in 
Palestine ; the Assyrian inscriptions show that it 
was only the soldiery and the upper classes who were 
carried into captivity, while the agricultural popula- 
tion continued to live on the soil. But the agricul- 
tural population was already mixed with the older 
inhabitants of Canaan, and in Samaria itself it be- 
came fused with the foreign colonists introduced by 
the Assyrian conquerors, When the decay of the 
Assyrian empire allowed Josiah to reassert the au- 
thority of the house of David over the whole of the 
former territory of the tribes, he found neither rivalry 
nor opposition. Thanks to Assyria, Israel became 
Jewish. 

In Assyria itself many of the Israelite exiles’ long 
maintained their nationality. They are mentioned 
in the legal tablets of Nineveh as not only buying and 
selling, but also as holding official posts. Thus in 
709 B.C., in a deed of sale of three slaves, Nadabiah 
appears as an Assyrian official, and in 692 B.C. 
another Israelite, Zedekiah, is referred to in a con- 
tratt. All this confirms the statements of the Book 
of Tobit that Achiacharus, the nephew of Tobit, was 
‘*cupbearer, and keeper of the signet, and steward, 
and overseer of the accounts’’ of Esar-haddon, and 
that Tobit himself was the ‘‘purveyor’’ of the As- 
syrian king. The exiles were allowed the same rights 
and privileges as the native Assyrians ; we need not 
wonder, therefore, that before a century was over they 
were lost in the nativé population. The northern 
kingdom of Israel had rejected the Law and refused 
to listen to the Prophets, and its fate accordingly was 
first to be the prey of military revolution and anarchy, 
and finally to perish altogether. 
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Graded Missionary Teaching in the Sunday-school 


By Ralph E.. Diffendorfer, sunday-schoot Secretary of the Young People’s Missionary Movement 





HE appearance of missionary lessons in graded 
curricula for the Sunday-school is an acknowl- 
edgment that missionary teaching is an essential 

factor in religious training. It is also an evidence 
that adequate missionary teaching cannot be given to 
the school ‘‘as a whole,’’ 

The inclusion of these lessons in the ‘‘ regular’’ 
curricula makes it unnecessary to brand missionary 
instruction as an irregular procedure. There will be 
no need to ‘‘set aside the regular lessons’’ in order 
to secure missionary teaching. 

The New International Graded Lessons have pro- 
vided for missionary lessons adapted to the needs of 
the pupils. The makers of these lessons have been 
among the first to recognize the opportunity which 
such instruction affords to meet the widespread de- 
mand for more adequate missionary instruction. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how the 
missionary lessons are a positive contribution to the 
training of the child's religious life. 


I. The Beginners Department 


In this department, the children are approximately 
four and five years of age. The chief religious teacher 
is the parent, and the child learns to know God as 
the Heavenly Father, and delights especially in the 
childhood stories of Jesus. On the expressional side 
the child is taught that he is living among certain re- 
lationships to God, his Heavenly Father, to his parents, 
to others in the hume, and to the small circle of friends 
who come within his reach. 

The teacher finds that the great human instincts of 
love and sympathy, the foundation stones of the 
adult's ‘interest and activity in missions, are present to 
a: markéd’ degree, and throtigh' them ' yh tr to 
impress the child’s life. It is not intended, 
that the absence of missionary topics, as such, in, the 
Beginners’ lessons should mean that there is no oppor- 
tunity for the instruction just referred to, Just for 
the reason that such teaching is necessarily implied, 
it will be more difficult for the teachers and others to 
realize the ends sought, Love for God, his children, 
his great big world ; love for the parents and others in 
the home ; love for children of the neighborhood ; 
with an expression of this love in kind words and acts 
of helpfulness such as only a mother or most intimate 


friend can draw out of the little child, may be counted . 


as the chief factors in the missionary education of Be- 
ginners. The entire course offers such opportunities, 


Il, The Primary Department 


As the child grows older the range of his experience 
increases and his environment widens, All of the 
physical, emotional and intellectual traits of the little 


child are intensified to a marked degree, All that , 


has been mentioned above with reference to the im- 


plied missionary teaching in the Beginners’ depart- 


ment can be intensified accordingly. 

The child's environment has changed to the school, 
and through stdries, objects, and pictures, he has 
learned of the presence of multitudes of other children 
in the world. His spontaneous interest in children as 
children makes him keenly alert to the experiences 
of children of other races and climes. 

The expression of the child’s love, trust, and obe- 
dience to God must again be emphasized on the side 
of his relationships to children and others both seen 
and unseen, near and far away. 

In the helpful acts of Jesus, and in the examples of 
his followers in their living and doing for all the little 
children of the world, may be found the material for 
the child’s missionary training. In the Second Year 
Primary course, there are five lessons which deal with 
the life of children among the Indians, Eskimos, and 
Japanese. These three peoples have evidently been 
selected because they lie within the grasp of the Pri- 
mary child. The lessons prevent the year’s teaching 
on ‘‘helpfulness’’ from becoming narrow and insig- 
nificant to the child, This missionary teaching will 
probably fail unless the impression is deepened and 
made permanent through adequate expression. 


Ill, The Junior Department 


In the second year of the Junior course, there are 
eight lessons under the general heading, ‘« Followers 
of the Lord Jesus’’ with the following titles : 


erefpre, ; 





' One of the great achievements of the new Inter- 
national Graded Lesson Courses is their introduc- 
tion of systematic missionary teaching in the Sun- 
day-school, What this may do for the evangelization 
of the world within the present life-time of Sunday- 
‘school workers is a challenging thought. Mr. 
Diffendorfer has rendered extraordinary service to 
the cause of mission study in the Sunday-school. 
He has been a leading spirit in the significant Silver 
Bay Conferences on the Sunday-school and Mis- 
sions, and has been tireless and productive in his 
labors in this field. His message is that of a prac- 
tical expert. 





A Cobbler and a Map of the World (William Carey). 

Making the First Chinese Bible (Robert Morrison). 

In a Burmese Prison (Adoniram Judson). 

The Man Who Kept His Word (David Livingstone). 

The Digging of the Well at Aniwa (John G. Paton), 

A Pioneer Tenie Missionary (to be selected). 

» Pioneer —_ Missionary (to be selected). 
eview. 


The mere appearance of such a list of names for 
study in the Sunday-school, under the heading, ‘‘ Fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus,’’ may be utilized by the 
teacher to show that these men who obeyed the Great 
Commission are rightfully called ‘‘ Followers,’’ and 
that they represent the serious. way in which Jesus 
intended his disciples to spread the ‘‘ good news."’ 

As ‘‘hero stories,’’ the choices in the Second Year 
Junior may be of unequal value. On the other hand, 


that which the stories lack in adventure and physical - 


heraism is adequately supplied in the significance of 
theevents selected in the history of the growth of the 
‘Kingdom, - These men ‘belong to the whole church, 


--and the-lessons selected from their lives are astonish- 


ingly significant in the history of missions. 

Another attractive feature in these lessons is that, 
through these stories, our boys and girls may be led 
to see some of the big, hard things that are possible 
in the service of Christ. The-world still offers oppor- 
tunities for Careys, Patons, Whitmans, and Living- 
stones, Such lessons for definite study will make our 
Juniors see what it means to take Christ at his word 
and ‘‘ Preach the gospel to the whole creation.’’ 

Upon close examination, it will be found that the 
lessons referred to contain the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of the present day missionary enterprise. We 
note the following : 


A Cobbler and the Map of the World: the universal 
message of the gospel. 

Making the Chinese Bible: the necessity of the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the language of the 
people, 

In a Burmese Prison: the cost of service. 

The Man Whe Kept His Word: a fundamental seletion- 
ship of the Christian worker to his ‘‘ parish.’’ 

The Burning of the Idols in Aniwa: the power of the 
gospel to transform savage tribes. 


Thus it will be seen that here are ‘‘truths’’ which 
are at once both fundamental and inspiring. These 
junior lessons may determine the entire future attitude 
toward the spread of the Kingdom of God on the part 
of the thousands who will be studying them. 


IV. The Intermediate Department 


Direct missionary teaching really begins with the 
coming of adolescence. The dawning of selfhood is 
closely related to the realization that there are other 
selves in‘the world. The missionary spirit develops 
rapidly in the days of the new social interest and of 
possible religious awakening. The significance of 
the Intermediate Department for religious training is 
ac once apparent when it is realized that both «per- 
sonal religion” and the experience of ‘‘neighbor- 
love’’ may come to the adolescent boy or girl. Would 
it not be a broad enough aim for the religious training 
of this period to endeavor to realize in each individual 
the demands of the two creat commandments ? 

A careful study of the missionary teaching of this 
course shows. that its importance has not been over- 
100ked, although schools closing in the summer will 
miss some of the great missionary lessons, unless 
some adjustment of the course is made, The makers 


of the new lessons have been thoroughly aware that 
biography is the keynote in the selection of material. 

The fourth quarter of the First Year Intermediate is 
a series of lessons on the great religious leaders of 
North American history. _ The lives of the characters 
chosen are the personal embodiment of those funda- 
mental religious principles which underlie our Amer- 
ican life. It is deep, vital home missionary education 
to interpret, through the lives of these leaders, the 
common religious heritage of every American citizen, 
The following are the lessons : 


John Robinson, the Pastor of tho Pilgrims: Religious 
Independence. 

Roger Williams, the Champion of Religious Liberty. 

John he Needy the Apostle to the Indians: Ministering to 
the Nee 

— Pena ‘the Peaceful Nation Builder: Establish- 

ing Justice and Peace. 
Samue J: Mills, # Pioneer Missionary Hero, 


Four additibnal lessons are set apart for a study of 
representative heroes in home and foreign missions, 
to be selected by the denominations, 

In order to meet the varied demands of their con- 
stituency, the International Lesson Committee issued 
two parallel courses for the Second Year Intermediate. 
One of these is a striking missionary course. It pro- 
vides for the study of great characters in church -his- 
tory for the third quarter, and the life of Alexander 
Mackay of Uganda, a typical modern missionary, for 
the fourth quarter. The other course contains an 
extended list of lessons on Paul and John the Baptist. 

The striking features of the first course are the 
lessons from church history and an entire quartér on 
Alexander Mackay. | With ‘the use of these lessons, 
our boys and girls’ may'imbibe some of the _inspira- 


‘tidn and holy zeal‘ with’ which these men chose’ to 


follow their Master and Lord. 

The Church History Lessons will help to bridge 
the past and the present. One of the difficulties in 
arousing enthusiasm for Christian work to-day is the 


‘fact that the religious thinking of many church- 


members is almost entirely in terms of a civilization 
of two thousand years ago. No connection is made 
by them between the death of the Apostle Paul in 
Rome and the Church life of to-day. 

A detailed study of a great missionary hero, as the 
three months’ lessons on Alexander Mackay, presents 
the Christian life at its best. In the motives, choices, 
aspirations, and personal devotion of the missionary, 
and in the conflict of Christianity with the forces of 
heathendom, there is to be found a wealth of teaching 
material, which forms both a good biography and a 
high Christian ideal. 


V. The Senior Department 


The first six months of the course for young men 
and women of sevénteen years of age concerns ‘‘ The 
World as a Field for Christian Service."’ This ideal 
is fundamentally missionary. It strikes at the indi- 
vidual’s total attitude to the world in which he lives. 

There are evidently two principles emphasized in 
these lessons. The one is that service is to be the 
keynote of the individual’s attitude to the world, in 
whatever vocation he may be. The world’s work is 
a challenge to every man for an individual contribu- 
tion to the welfare of humanity. The other principle 
is that of specific missionary service as a life work. 

The entire six months’ course must be studied 
closely to appreciate the significance of these lessons. 
The titles under the theme, ‘Specific Opportunities 
for Service through the Church,’’ are as follows : 


1. (Boys) Christian Preachers. 

(Girls) Deaconesses and Pastors’ Assistants, 
. Teachers of the Christian Religion, 
Champions of Good Citizenship. 
. Pathfinders of the Frontier. 
. Ministers of Healing. 
. Christian Leaders of Every Land. 


Missionary education must and will éventuate in 
terms of working efficiency. Home Missions and 
Foréign Missions are but organized forms of that 
which is deeper in the life of the church than any 
Organization or method, They are an index to the 
viiality of the Christian faith, 
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(Continued from page 262) 

years for the Junior Department, so far issued, give 
an exceptional opportunity for such a continuous 
While the lessons for the first year of the In- 
termediate Department very logically emphasize the 
biographical treatment of Old Testament  charac- 
ters, it becomes necessary for the teacher to link 
the lessons together, to provide a historical back- 
ground that furnishes splendid opportunity for a 
continuous study of Bible history. True there is 
still in the Junior course some of this skipping 
from Old to New Testament and back again, which 
has always been considered so objectionable in the 
Uniform Lessons. In the present incomplete con- 
dition of the Graded Lessons, when we are still obliged 
to promote children from one department to another 
before they could take the full department course, the 
arrangement as it is now works rather to advantage. 
Such minor defects as may appear in the new lessons 
can certainly be remedied by future occasional re- 
vision, much better than by absolute rejection and a 
return to the Uniform Lessons, 

The criticism that the Graded Lessons do not put 
enough emphasis upon sin and salvation is not borne 
out by fact. The lesson treatment suggested in some 
of our helps for the Junior Department brings out this 
point very clearly, and in our church, conversiofhs 
from the Bible school have been far greater and of a 
more intelligent nature after we have used the new 
lessons for about a year, than they have ever been be- 
fore. We do not ascribe this entirely to the Graded 
Lessons, of course, but we have found that not only 
do single lessons possess the evangelistic element to 
a marked degree, but the whole course :is admirably 
suited to a cumulative presentation of the subject. 

It is this cumulative teaching to which the Graded 
Lessons adapt themselves which is one cf the most im- 


»,Portant advantages in practical work, We are just ap- 
" proaching the splendid missionary lessons that are so 


vigorously assailed by Dr.: Phillips as extra-biblical. 
We know that our Junior boys and girls, who have 
enjoyed and have been benefited by the series of in- 
cidents in the life of Christ just studied, are eager and 
ready to hear more, and the lessons on early and 
later followers of Jesus Christ are coming in so 
nicely that, should the children fail to see the 
logical sequence, it will most assuredly be the fault 
of the teaching and not of-the lessons, | 

But, then, is it not really paradoxical to, denounce 
these missionary lessons as_extra-biblical, and at the 
same time deplore the fact that no provision has been 
made in the Graded Lessons for the teaching of de- 
nominational doctrine and denominational: missions ? 
As to the first named, it is a question whether that 
subject cannot be more advantageously handled out- 
side of the Bible school. Our pastor conducts a class 
for the study of denominational doctrine on Sunday 
afternoons. All the young people of our Bible-school 
whom we desire to attend are invited to the sessions 
of this class) They respond readily, with splendid 
results. 

As to denominational missions, we are doing some- 
thing with that subject as part of the general exercises 
of our Junior Department, and are now planning to 
enlarge the scope and make it more effective. The 
splendid graded missionary lessons will help u$ in 
this, 

We'have not heard any objections from a worker 
teaching the Graded Lessons in the Beginners or 
Primary Departments as to any of the Bible stories 
given to illustrate a certain truth not being suited for 
that purpose. Should such a case arise, which is 
very improbable in practise, and the teacher taught 
the story, emphasizing any other truth she chose, 
would she be any worge off than she always is in 
using the uniform lessons? Still, does it not seem 
futile to object to the principle of grouping lesson 
stories to express a truth like love, kindness, thanks- 
giving, etc., and then deplore the tact that lessons 
have not been grouped to provide for a systematic 
study of fundamental doctrines ? 

That the lessons are admirably suited to teach the 
geography of Bible lands must be plain to anybody 
who gives them a fair trial. 

We never had as faithful and intelligent interest 
and support from the parents of our children as we 


had since the introduction of the Graded Lessons, and 


it is continually increasing. 


The ‘‘ Open Letters ’’ on page 262 and this page raise 
questions not easy of answer. The objections to, 
and the reasons for, the graded courses, are far- 
reaching and must be reckoned with. What is the 
next step? What will conserve the best elements 
in both the graded and the uniform principles ? 
How can we sanely avoid the over-complicated and 
disintegrating tendency of a 17-course system as now 
proposed? The Sunday School Times believes 
that the solution lies in the direction of what the 
brilliant and experienced editor of The Christian 
Endeavor World, Amos R. Wells, suggests in the 
following article. Mr. Wells has been a practical 
and successful Sunday-school teacher for years, 
following his earlier work of college teaching, and 
is also Dr. Peloubet’s collaborator in the prepara- 
tion of the famous ‘‘ Peloubet’s Notes.’” Out of 
this exceptional experience, and with the insight of 
genuine sagacity, he proposes: 


Grading the Uniform Lessons 


What Sunday-school worker does not desire pro- 
gress for his beloved cause? And what teacher 
that is even half worthy of the name does not ad- 
mit the necessity of graded schools? And who does 
not rejoice in the progressive spirit that has led to the 
graded lessons issued by our devoted and able Les- 
son Committee ? 

But it is not reactionary to ‘bear in mind the un- 
toward experiences of the past, and to seek to avoid 
them while pressing on to an enlarging future. Among 
those experiences was the distracted condition of the 
Sunday-schools before the days of a uniform lesson. 
Each teacher was a law to himself. Unified school 
work, vigorous teachers’ meetings, the focussing of the 
world’s scholarship upon the Sunday-school, were im- 
possible.; All these have come since the establish- 
ment of uniform lessons, and as a direct consequence. 

Now there is serious danger that the new graded 


_ lessons will cause a return to the old days of disorga- 


nization ; indeed, there are signs of that already. It 
can never be so bad, of course ; we have progressed 
too far for ‘that; but already into many schools, and 
those among the largest and best, the present situation 
has introduced much uncertainty and confusion. 
Teachers’ meetings in such schools are no longer 
possible ; or, if they exist, they cannot discuss the 
best ways of teaching any definite lesson. The school 
cannot march as a whole. 

So far as my very limited influence goes, I have 
urged for several years the wisdom of holding to a uni- 
form lesson, but grading it. 

Does that seem a contradiction in terms? 
at all, 

We have one and the same book to study, in all 
grades. We wiSh in all grades to acquaint the pupils 
with all parts of the book. The Sunday-school is not 
like a secular school, with one class in algebra and 
another in geometry and another in calculus. We 
have one great subject, and one text-book. . 

All the great Bible divisions afford entirely suitable 
material for all grades of the Sunday-school. It may 
not be found in the same chapter, though it usually 
is ; but it may always be found in the same division 
of the Bible. It is entirely feasible to armange a 
course in any division of the Bible that will precisely 
meet the needs of young and old, beginner and 
advanced. : 

So far as the adult department is concerned, my 
own school has for five or six years been doing this 
very thing. When the rest of the school was study- 
ing John or Matthew, we also would be studying 
John or Matthew, but in ways adapted to adults, 
When the uniform lesson gave scope for such treat- 
ment as we wanted, we adopted it; when it did not, 
we enlarged it, or combined it with others, or substi- 
tuted a lesson entirely of our own planning. We 
covered the same ground as the Intermediate depart- 
ment, and at the same time, but we treated the ma- 
terial topically rather than historically, and in broad 
masses rather than in isolated fragments. For exam- 
ple, we would have a lesson on Christ's teachings 
regarding the Kingdom, or on Christ's mode of public 
teaching, or on Christ's miracles of healing. Thus 
the school remained a substantial unit in its studies, 
teachers’ - meetings were possible, and the rich sup- 
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plies. of knowledge and inspiration afforded by the 
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current lesson-helps were available for the adult class 
almost as fully as for the Intermediate department. 

When the uniform lessons were in the Acts, we 
took broad views of,Paul's life, his character, his 
activities, and his writings. We. studied the Epistles 
as they came inf the course of the narrative, and by 
combining the regular lessons here and there and 
inserting these extra lessons we were able to keep 
fairly abreast of the main school. 

We have now carried the same plan through sub- 
stantially all of the Old Testament. It has enabled 
us to devote a series of lessons to Job, one lesson each 
to all twelve of the minor prophets, topical lessons to 
all the major prophets, and to make careful and in- 
tensely interesting studies of the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes. We have been able to make side 
excursions to such unknown regions as Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy ; and we have found opportunity for 
courses in church history, Hebrew literature, and 
Christian evidences, What we have done any adult 
class could do, especially if the way had been blazed 
before it by experts. 

If the task had been that of adapting the uniform 
lessons to the Primary Department, it would have 
been even less difficult. Comparatively few of the 
uniform lessons, after all, are wholly unsuited to little 
children. Those few should be omitted from the 
primary schedule, and others wholly adapted to the 
child mind should be substituted; but they may 
easily be found in the same section of the Bible. 

Much is in the title that is given to the lesson. 
Very often three titles assigned to the same lesson 
would sufficiently suggest its use for primary, inter- 
mediate, and adult classes. For instance, the first 
lesson of the present year, ‘‘ The Kingdom Divided,’’ 
might be called for the Primary Department, ‘‘The 
King Who Had His Own Way"’ ; for the Intermedi- 
ate Department, ‘‘Two Sets of Advisers’*’; and only 
for adults, ‘‘The Kingdom Divided"’; or, perhaps, 
‘« The Kingdom Divided : a Study in Schism."’ 

For another illustration, take the lesson for Febru- 
ary 5, ‘‘ Elijah the Prophet Appears in Israel.’’ This 
title obscures the charming fitness of the lesson for 
the little folks, who would be attracted by some such 
title as ‘*Fed by the Birds.’’ The Intermediate 
pupils would be helped to see the point of the lesson 
more by this title; ‘‘God Will Take Care of You.’’ 
For adults, the five lessons dealing with Elijah are 
all so familiar in the historical form that the titles 
would need to be recast and broadened, perhaps in 
some such way as the following: ‘‘1. The Appear- 
ance of Elijah ; and How Other Prophets, Ancient 
and Modern, Won Attention. 2. The True versus 
the False : in Elijah's Day and in Ours. 3. Inner 
Struggles ot Elijah, and of All. Earnest Workers. 4. 
The Oppression of the Poor : How Elijah Met It and 
How We Should Meet It. 5. Elijah’s Successor : 
the Perpetuation of Religious Work, and How to Pro- 
vide for It."* . 

Of course I do not expect every one to like these 
titles that I am suggesting ; and I give them merely 
to illustrate my idea. e titles given by the Lesson 
Committee, which mask the possibilities of adapta- 
tion to different grades, are probably the only kind of 
titles possible if one title is to fit all grades. 

If the Lesson Committee had been instructed to lay 
our three parallel courses for the present year, cover- 
ing the divided kingdom, the exile, and the return, 
it could have found for the primary department, in 
the histories and prophecies, a charming set of les-. 
sons based on interesting lives, striking scenes, and 
simple teachings ; for the Intermediate department it 
could have taken almost the same selections and have 
indicated by the titles the wise use of the material to 
meet the needs of the growing social and mental de- 
velopment of the young peeple ; while for the adults 
it would: have outlined studies in history and prophecy, 
in civics and sociology, in the realm of literature and 
of action, sufficient to fill the year with the most stim- 
ulating thought and discussions. Our lessons would 
then have been practically uniform and practically 
graded at the same time. 

I believe that eventually we shall adopt some such 
plan as I have outlined, thus reaping the advantages 
of uniformity and of grading. Until that time comes, 
it will at least be possible, for those that wish, to pre- 
pare such courses for their classes and their schools. 
Amos R. Wells, Boston. 








Golden Text : He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.—Proverbs 29 : 1 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[the lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
here will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Getting Started in Class 


HO is the freest sort of person: one who is 
always doing whatever he pleases, without 
paying attention to any duty or obligation, 

or one who is aware doing things because he 
oughitodothem? If you could choose to-day any 
kind of life you anpeete for yourself, what choice 
would bring you the greatest freedom ? 

Get the class to discussing this question pretty 
fully. The lesson story is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for an interesting study of freedom and 
bondage. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Earty BonpDaGE AND FreepomM,—Let us go back to 
the beginnings of the Hebrew nation as a people, 
We find them in bondage in Egypt ; how did they 
get out of bondage? God got them out, by a series 
of miracles ; all they had to do was to obey God. 
God’s will for them just then, as always, was duZy ; 
and duty just then, strange to say, meant not bond- 
age but freedom. They found their freedom in a 
land of promise, Canaan, won by doing God’s will 

Now let the class tell very briefly the main outlines 
of the Hebrew people’s history from that day down 
to the time of the lesson. A very full and clear ac- 
count of the stirring political events that immediately 
preceded and made up this last chapter in Israel’s 
national life, told from the standpoint of the monu- 
ments, is given by the well-known archeologist, Pro- 
fessor Sayce, on the third page of this issue. It 
would be well for the teacher to read and master that 
account so thoroughly that he can give it, in its main 
outlines, to the class. A briefer summary of the 
events leading up to the lesson is given in Dr. ‘San- 
ders’ first four paragraphs. J 

HosHea’s IpEA oF FrEEDOM.—Hoshea (make it 
plain to the class, who are very likely to be confused 
unless you do, that this king was not the prophet 
Hosea), did better than some of the earlier kings of 
Israel ; Professor Beecher’s comment on verses 1, 2 
shows how. But he also did some evil, If aman 
does a great deal 'of good, and a little evil, is there 
any danger in his holding on persistently to the little 
evil? Is there any danger in playing with fire, or 
with dynamite? hich is more dangerous, a little 
sin or greatsin? Why? The fact that Hoshea was 
not as bad as he might have been did not seem to 
save either him or his people, did it ? 

But Hoshea believed in the utmost freedom of 
action! And the first thing Hoshea knew, he was 
shut up in prison, and his people were led away into 
captivity, never to return, 

Wuat CausEepD THE SMASH-UP.—It was the insist- 
ence of both the people and their kings upon their 
freedom, during the centuries of the kingdom, that 
brought about this pitiable and tragic smash-up of 
their history; and verses 7-18 tell just how and why 
it happened, as our studies since the first of January 
have also been doing. There are ten strong reasons 
for Israel's downfall, as-listed by Mr. Wells, in his 
6th paragraph; get the class to discover as many of 
these as possible. An unsparing picture of the causes 
and the progress of the downfall is given in Mr. 
Ross’ 5th paragraph. Get the class to check up the 
lesson’s statements, as suggested in Miss Lovett’s 
6th paragraph. The tragedy of the culmination of 
ruin is strougly shown in Mr, Ross’ 1st paragraph. 

Hoshea and Israel are not the only persons who 
have gone into captivity through their own sin. Sin 
always spells bondage. Doing everything we natu- 
rally want to do always brings bondage. The only 
free man is the one whose very breath of life is 
always and only the-will of God, or duty. Yet Satan 
does his best to persuade us that it is just the other 
way around, and that sin spells freedom. Duty 
looks like a narrow, shut-in, captivity ; freedom 
seems to lie in the direction of doing as we please. 
But duty is God’s will ; and God is free with a free- 
dom beyond an thing that man or Satan knows ; 
and the doing of God's will 'eads us right out into 
the freedom of God himself. We find this to be sat- 
isfyingly so only when we try it to the limit. Then 
what a freedom is ours ! Suppose we substitute the 
word ‘‘freedom” for ‘‘duty,” and from now on, 
whenever a duty confronts us, just whisper to our- 
selves that here is an invitation to greater freedom, 
and then plunge into that duty instantly and with 
whole-souled vigor. Only when we have received 
Christ as our life can we do this ; but when we do, 
we shall begin to know the real meaning of such 
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2 Kings 17 : 1-18. Commit verse 14 


Read 2 Kings 16, 17 


t In the twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah began Hoshea 
the son of Elah to reign in Samaria over Israel, and reigned 
nine years. 2 And*he «lid that which was evil in the t of 
Jehovah, yet not as the kings of Israel that were before him. 
1 Agee him came up Shal-ma-ne’ser king of Assyria; and 

vshea became his servant, and ey or him tribute. 4 And 
the king of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea ; for he had 
sent messengers to So ing of ypt, and offered no tribute to 
the king of Assyria, as he had done year by year: therefore 
the king of Assyria shut him up, and bound him in prison. 5 
Then the king of Assyria came up throughout all the land, and 
went up to aria, and besieged it three years. 6 In the 
ninth year of Hoshea the king of Assyria t i 
carried Israel away unto Assyria, and placed them in Halah, 
oma on the Habor, the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 

es. 

7 And it was so, because the children of Israel had sinned 
against Jehovah their God, who brought them up out of the 
land of Egypt from under the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and had feared other s, 8 and walked in the statutes of the 
nations, whom Jehovah cast out from before the children of 
Israel, and of the kings of Israel, which they 'made. 9 And 
the children of Israel did secretly things that were not right 
against Jehovah their God: and they built them high places 
in all cheir cities, from the tower of the watchmen to the forti- 
fied city ; 10 and they set them up ’ pillars and Asherim upon 
every high hill, and under every green tree ; 11 and there they 
burnt incense in all the high places, as did the nations whom 
Jehovah carried away before them ; and they wrought wicked 
things to provoke pee poo to anger ; 12 and they served idols, 
whereof Jehovah had said unto them, Ye shall not do this 
thing. 13 Yet Jehovah testified unto Israel, and unto Judah, 
by every prophet, and every seer, saying, Turn ye from your 
evil ways, and keep my commandments and my statutes, ac- 
cording to all the law which I commanded your fathers, and 
which | sent to you by my servants the prophets. 14 Not- 
withstanding, they would not hear, but hardened their neck, 
like to the neck of their fathers, who believed not in Jehovah 
their God. 

“ 1Or, practised % Or, obelisks 


Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 


Verses 3, 4.—What more is known about these kings of - 


Assyria and Egypt? Is anything known about the amount 
of tribute that might thus be paid? (Sayce, page 263 in 
this issue; Beecher; Sanders, 3-6.) 

Verse 6.—Where were Halah and Habor? (Beecher.) 

Verse 8.—What nations are referred to here? (Beecher ; 
Ross, 5.) 

Verse 9,—Why this contrast of the tower of the watch- 
men to the fortified city? ( Beecher.) 

Verse 10.—What sort of pillars were meant? What 
were the Asherim? (Beecher.) , 

Verse 13.—What was the distinction between prophet 
and seer? (Beecher.) 

Verse 17.—What is the reference to passing through the 
fire, and divination, and enchantments? Is the phrase 
**sold themselves’? figurative? (Mackie, 3; Beecher.} 








promises as John 8 : 32,36; Romans 8: 2; Galatians 
5, 
whom you have earlier handed slips of paper con- 
taining the references). 


Light-Gieams from the Lesson-Writers 


How Hoshea got to the throne (Beecher, on vs. 1-2). 

Israel was already dead before it was captured (Ross, 5). 

Why the hills and green trees were used for worship 
(Mackie, 2). 

The meaning of the fire abomination (Beecher, on v, 17; 
Mackie, 3). 

A bookkeeping test of Jehovah-worship, versus sin-wor- 
a (Pierson). 

s vs) fact that sin causes ruin to be deplored? (Ridg- 
way, 1). 

A visit to the actual ground of thesiege and the sin 
(Visiting the Lesson Scenes). 

Israel deliberately planned not to hear God (Illustration 
Round-Table, 5). 

How to show the downfall and depopulation of Israel 
vividly (Wells, Novelty). 

This was the beginning of the making of the people called 
Samaritans, mentioned in John 4, and still living in that 
land (Sanders, 8). 

The tragedy of Israel’s contrast with her past (Ross, 6). 

Actual cost of heathen-worship to-day in heathen lands 
(Pierson, 3). 

How God tries to prevent ruin (Ridgway, 3). 

How continued muscle-hardening causes final rigidity 
(Lovett, 6). 

Applying the lesson graphically to our country to-day 
(Wells, 9-11). 

How to work out a biblical date (Beecher, 1). 





1 (have these verses read aloud by pupils to - 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The sixth year of Hezekiah - 
10), Work out date for yourself. Hezekiah 
reigned 23 years more, Manasseh 55 years, 

Amon 2 years, Josiah 31 years, followed ehoiakim, 

whose fourth year was the first year of Nebuchad- 

zar of Babylon (2 Kings 18:2, 21: 3,19, 22: 1; Jer. 25: 

I, etc.). ebuchadnezzar’s first year was the vernal 

year corresponding to the year 604 B.C. Now 604 

plus 3 plus 31 plus 2 plus 55 plus 23 equal 718, givin 

the on that beganin March of 718 B.C. as the year o 

the final capture of Samaria. This is corroborated by 

the Assyrian records. Sargon says that he captured 

Samaria 722 B.C., deported some of the inhabitants, 

and imposed ‘‘the tribute of the former king.” He 

says, however, that in 720 B.C. Samaria with allies 
was still in arms against him, and that he defeated 
the allies. If he then began the final siege, it occu- 

pied the thret years (2 Kings 18: 9-10) 720, 719, 718 B.C. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 1-2.—The twelfth year of Ahaz: Ahaz be- 
gan to reign the 17th year of Pekah, 3 years before 
the 2oth year of Pekah, when Hoshea smote him 
‘and reigned in his stead” (2 Kings 16:1; 15:27, 30). 
Tiglath-pilezer says that he appointed Hoshea. If 
all these statements are correct they indicate that 
Hoshea became ruler (not necessarily king) by 
Assyrian appointment the third year of Ahaz, and 
that in the twelfth year of Ahaz, on the death of Tig- 
lath-pilezer, Hoshea revolted and assumed the state 
of king.— Yet not as the on ... before him: He 
seems to have been willing that his subjects should 
accept Hezekiah’s invitation to the passover at Je- 
rusalem, whereas his predecessors had done their 
utmost to keep their subjects away (2 Chron. 30). 

Verses 3-4.—Sha/lmaneser :The fourth of the name. 
He suaceeded Tiglath-pilezer as king of Assyria and 
Babylonia 727 B.C. e was succeeded by Sargon in 
Assyria and by Merodach-baladan in Babylon 722 
B.C. Itis supposable that some of the records as- 
signed the capture of Samaria in 722 B.C. to Shal- 
manezer, counting Sargon as Shalmanezer’s general. 
—Tribute: In recognition of sovereignty. The 
amount is unknown.—So king of Egypi: Changing 
the vowels, and so transliterating as to indicate the 

ronunciation in English, the name may be Sav-eh. 

t occurs in the records of Sargon as ‘‘Shabh’e sultan 
of Mutsri” (Egypt). It is commonly identified with 
Shabaka, the name of the founder of the twenty-fifth 
Egyptian dynasty. If this identification is correct it 
— that the interval between Rehoboam and Heze- 

iah was many years longer than the Assyrian Canon 
makes it (see ‘‘ Dated Events of the Old Testament,” 
pp. 21 ff 1), thus supporting the Bible chronology as 
against the Assyrian. Opposing this, some scholars 
now identify Saveh with an absolutely conjectural 
ruler of a very shadowy non-Egyptian country which 
they call Mutsri.—7herefore, and in verse 5 then: 
The conjunction is ‘* and”’; the other words may mis- 
lead.—Shut him up, etc.: This may have been in 
722 B.C., or in an earlier campaign. 

Verses 5-6.—Habor the river of Gozan: One of 
the principal affluents of the Euphrates from the 
east—the Chaboras, draining alarge region.—Ha/lah: 
Probably a neighborin iy Medes: A re- 
gion far distant, east of the Tigris. 

Verses 8-12.— The nations whom Jehovahcast out: 
The Canaanitish nations that preceded Israel in the 
land.—Highplaces: Local places of sacrifice, like those 
of the Canaanites.—From the tower of the watch- 
men, etc.: In the loneliest country places and ‘in the 
large cities. —Pi//ars: Columns of stone set up be- 
side an altar.—Asherim;: Columns of wood beside an 
altar, perhaps connecting the idea of good luck with 
the worship. The Asherim are uniformly disapproved 
in the Bible; the local altars and the “pillars” are 
forbidden in the land of Canaan after the conquest 
(Deut. 12: 1ff) but not in other lands, or earlier than 
Joshua (Isa. 19: 19; Gen. 35:7, 14; Exod. 24: 4). 

Verse 13.—L£very prophet and every seer : Thetwo 
terms would be applied indifferently to the same per- 
sons. Regarded as having a message from God and 
uttering it, such a person isa prophet. Regarded as 
one to whom God has given insight and prevision or 
the future, he is a seer. 

Verse 17.—Pass through the fire: Offered them 
in sacrifice, both babies and older persons. Part of 
the false worship which apostate Israelites introduced 
from Canaanite sources.— Divination, etc. : pene 
from Deuteronomy 18: 10.—Sold themselves : So that 
the evil and not Jehovah came to be their owner. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


Kings 18: 





1 From The Sunday School Times Co., $1.50. 





LBSSON FOR JUNE 18 (2 Kings 17 : 1-18) 


Israel’s Fall 


By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


O THE historian of Assyria, the three years’ 
siege and final capture of the city on the hill 
was doubtless a mere side-incident of the con- 

tinuous warfare of the time, to be remembered only 
‘ beeause the resistance to the e s forces had 
been unusually clever and stubborn, and the 
of the fortifications did credit to the capacity of Omri: 
and the deportation of the 28,000 inhabitants and 
their dispersion among the broad reaches of the As- 
syrian Empire so as to put anend to their co-operation 
and even political existence,—all that was the most 
undistinguished commonplace in the annals of men 
like Shalmaneser aad pene 

But to the authors of the books of the Kings and to 
us, the event has the magnitude and the pathos of 
the death of a great nation, and of the apparent 
thwarting and abandonment of a great divine design. 
A le whom for five hundred years God had been 
disciplining, ‘‘ teaching them to walk, taking them by 
their arms,” had rebelled against the very loving- 
kindness of God, squandering opportunity after op- 
portunity, refusing every ministry of holy sugges- 
tion, until God swept them, as useless for his ends, 
out of national existence. 

The record deals frankly with the immediate ex- 
ternal occasion of this catastrophe : but more trench- 
antly with its inner cause. Externally, what brought 
about the ruin of Israel was the foolish and short- 

‘sighted policy of its later kings. The last of them, 
Hoshea, like Ahaz of Judah, seemed incapable of 
taking in what the onset of Assyria meant, and how 
safety lay oT in quiet submission and waiting upon 
God : he wou/d rebel, and cringe, and again intrigue 
with Egypt. ‘‘Ephraim”—Hoshea’s subjects—had 
indeed in its policies become ‘‘like a silly dove with- 
out sense: calling now to Egypt, now to Assyria.” 
A fatal blindness, some penal loss of all sense of pro- 
portion appears to have afflicted king and people. 

But when the Commentator goes on to trace to its 
inner cause the fall of Israel, we begin to see what 
lay behind this stupidity,—the stupidity which made 
Hosea the prophet cry out, ‘‘My people are being 
ruined for lack of sense !” 

It was, to begin with, desertion of Jehovah. Jeho- 
vah had brought Israel up out of eypt. and had 
cast out before them the heathen who had defiled the 
land of Canaan. Devotion to Jehovah was the ‘bond 
of the communal life of Israel—the secret and condi- 
tion of the national unity. Yet Israel, once settled in 
Canaan, had distrusted the sufficiency of Jehovah, 
and had gone after other gods. That fatal distrust 
of the One Supreme which is at the back of all poly- 
theism ate like a canker into Israel’s life. With the 
Divided God came divided hearts: lack of national 
cohesion and of course of political’vigor and inde- 

ndence. Religion is not an interest so detached 
en the other interests of our life that the loss of it 
brings ruin in some mysterious and incomprehensible 
way. The steps of Israel’s declension from strength 
are distinctly traced. First the distrust of Jehovah 
which resulted in going after the gods of Canaan, 
next the enervating influences of a sensuous nature- 
worship evacuated of the moral idea : next the fever- 
ish passion for strange and mysterious foreign cults 
with their magic, and their hideously cruel rites. 
What came out of /#a?t is depicted in ineffaceable 

‘colors in the pages of Amos and Hosea. The im- 
moral religiosity increased till ‘* the last signs of de- 
cency had disappeared from the sanctuaries. Priests 
were in league with banditti,” who robbed the pil- 
grims on their way to worship. The cruelty of the 
cults was reflected in the callous treatment of the 
poor bythe rich. The sensuality of the cults became 
the shameless and devastating immoralities of palace 
and cottage. ‘‘ Drankenness became a national vice. 
No trouble seemed to rouse men from their careless 
security.” There were spasms of remorse, it is true, 
—sporadic outbursts of a kind of maudiin sorrow, 
which to the prophet Hosea were only a bitter sign 
of the utter hopelessness of the case. For of course 
the spasms passed, and the ‘‘ goodness” was as a 
morning cloud, and as the early dew it went away. 
In such a state of affairs, was not national ruin in- 
evitable ?) The nation was already dead: it haddied 
of moral exhaustion, spent with disgraceful sin. 

The pity of it! Think of what Israel had been ! 
Of her line of heroes—Joshua, Gideon, Barak, Jeph- 
thah, Samson, Saui! Of the prophets who had 
loved her and for very love had ‘‘slain” her by the 
words of God’s mouth,—Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, 
Hosea! Set, not like Judah amid barren hills, but 
in a pleasant and affluent garden enriched bya his- 
tory that yielded song and story, ministered to by the 
patient hand of the God who had redeemed her,—she 
yet ‘‘ rejected his statutes and his covenant, and be- 
came vain,” and the Lord removed her out of his 
sight : and the ten forwandered tribes have been the 
outstanding historical picture of that most gruesome 
of all human possibilities—a lost soul. 

For it is with nations, as with men, when moral 
lapse is aggravated by the rejection and neglect of 
God’s own ministry of appeal,—the work that might 
have been done by that nation or man is transferred 
to another. If America or England, despite privilege 
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and blessing, rots at the heart by reason of defection’ 


from God and his will, then the kingdom of God shall 
be taken from her ‘‘and given to a. nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof. nd he that falleth on Tus 
stone shall be broken to pieces: but on whomsoever 
it fall, it will scatter him as dust.” 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


HE king of Assyria shut him up, and bound him 
in prison (v. 4). He was regarded as person- 
ally responsible for the behavior of the nation. 

In the same way, under the old Turkish régime the 
poll-tax annually due from the Oriental Christian 
sects was presented to the government by a respon- 
sible member of each community. In the event of 
deficit or refusal to obey, the government did not 
trouble with the individual defaulters, but seized the 
representative and treated him to indignities, flog- 
ging, and prolonged imprisonment,* until the sum 
was made up by his people. 

Upon every high hill, and under every green 
tree (v. 10). In nature-worship the hill afforded a 
temple-site for the adoration of the rising sun, and 
the green tree would be near the fountain and its 
stream where life was overcoming death. 

They caused their sons and their daughters to 
pass through the fire (v. 17). It was the uttermost 
act of self-denial, in order to obtain from the gods 
some coveted advantage. It marks the value at- 
tached to expiation and to the intercessory appeal 
supported by sacrifice. The inversion of this in the 
gospel made it something that had not entered the 
mind of man, because in it the one offended against 
made the appeal, and the Almighty, not the weak 
and anxious eepgrest, made the costly offering of 
reconciliation, People are still living in Syria who 
recollect how bonfires used to be lighted on a certain 
night of the year, and children sprang from one side 
to the other through the flames as a means of protec- 
tion against witchcraft, ophthalmia, etc. 


% 
The Cost of Heathenism 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


RAW up in parallel columns a statement of the 
cost of the worship of Jehovah, as compared 
with the worship of idols, and what is the 

result? For the worship of Jehovah—one day in 
seven for rest from work ; worship in special festi- 
vals at Passover, Tabernacles, etc.; one-tenth of 
every man’s income given to God’s work and work- 
men ; free-will offerings ; the first-born male child 
redeemed with a sheep or goat or two doves ; obedi- 
ence to the laws of life and health, of truth and love. 
On the other hand, for the worship of Baal and 
the other gods there were the support of the priests, 
the setting up of asherim and altars on high places ; 
the costs of heathen feasts and werewe ; the sapping 
of moral and physical and spiritual life by heathen 
practises ; the giving of sons and daughters to pass 
through the fire; the increase of immorality and 
dishonesty ; the loss of domestic happiness, personal 
safety, and national power ; and, finally, the ruin of 
the individual and the destruction of the nation. 
What does the comparison show to-day? Is 
heathenism or Christianity the more expensive ? 
According to Dr. Yates’ careful estimate, ancestral 
worship costs the Chinese annually $150,000,000. 
India has thousands of temples and millions of idle 
priests and devotees that must be supported by the 
poverty-stricken people. Then there are the ex- 
nses. of sacrifices of animals, the costly heathen 
estivals, the sacrifice of human victims in such 
laces as Central Africa and in India until abolished 
y the British ; there is the mental, moral, physical, 
and spiritual degeneration, and the weakening of the 
nations that rather follow idolatry than worship God. 
Men and women sometimes complain of the cost of 
church membership and church work; of the de- 
mands on time and strength and purse for Christian 
institutions, charities, and missions. Compare with 
this the cost of war, of the saloon, of penitentiaries 
and jails, of vice and harmful luxuries. 
The most important question, however, is not the 


expense, but the result of the sare What 
do Hindoos and Chinese and Africans reap from 
their sowing ? What do devotees of the world have 


with which to solace, themselves in the hour of calam- 
ity or death? It is the Christian, and the Christian 
only, whose religion is worth what it costs, and infi- 
nitely more. It is well to forecast the future divi- 
dends. The devil takes all, leaving nothing but 
husks, and pays as wages—death. God asks only 
that he may give back a hundredfold and add the 
priceless gift—eternal life. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


.ahand in hand with Satan, they. 


‘ and thrives. 
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' The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Two Pictures.—7he king vA Assyria... carried 
Israel away (v. 6). Seven hundred years before, 
hand in hand with God, they had come up out of the 
desert’s poverty into alandof milkandhoney. Now, 
down from licen- 
tious luxury to a land of gall bitterness (Psa. 9 : 
17). Three hundred years ago, hand in hand with 
God, America in poverty came up out of the sea into 
a land of—well, finish the parallel! Look in at 
the New Onyx Mahogany and you will see Israel on 
the way out. But on the other hand, look in on the 
night schools and you will see another Israel on the 
way in. ‘* You pays your money and you takes your 
choice.’’ Is the ruin of a people by sin to be deplored ? 
Suppose the drunkard prospered? Followers of vice 
exalted to high places uppose the toughest fel. 
lows in the mill got the boss-ships ? Guess God knows 
how to run this world of his. God tried every way 
he could to stop Israel—and Champagne Charlie. 
There is red all the way through the Old Testament, 
I mean the red of warning as well as of salvation. 
There is a red flag waving all the way from Genesis 
to Malachi. 


In -—The children of Israel did secretly 
things that were not right (v.9). The secret sinner 
is the hard proposition. This line is the secret of 
Israc;’s destruction. Blessed is the glass man. 
Happy is the wide-open heart. The house with the 
open blinds and a light inside is rarely robbed. The 
best night watchman is the electric light... Blessed is 
the fellow who can’t keep a secret. Tell your mother 
all you know. Be a‘ blabber.” My room-mate at 
college was a fellow everybody loved. The boys 
used to say, ‘* There’s only one thing the matter with 
old Corlies; he tells everything he knows.” And he 
did. But his frankness, his openness, his transpa- 
rency, his childlikeness, his freedom from all guile, 
made him popular and beloved of all. Secrecy and 
privacy are two different things. We are talking 
about the snéaking, secretive man who is the hiding- 
place of Satan. ‘' Yellow journalism” that turns on 
the light is not altogether bad. The mysterious dis- 
appearance. The suicide ‘‘ without apparent cause.” 

he broken-up home. It is here the blackmailer lives 
Get right out into the open with what 
sins you have. God's sunshine will bleach the sin 


-_ (Isa. 1: 18). 


Down Brakes.—2y every prophet, and every seer 
(v. 13). Prophets and seers are never so voiceful as 
at the jumping-off places. In this case Isaiah, Hosea, 
Amos, Micah. Red flags, torpedoes, torches, and de- 
railers. Noneof you fellows can gotoruin easily. God 
has his brakemen trying to hold the train as it rushes 
down the grade (2 Pet.3:9). (Ezek. 33 : 11, you can 
hear the ‘‘ turn” of the brakes.) ‘* Why doesn’t he put 
on the air?” Because the hose is ‘‘ busted,” and 
there is no good connection with the compressor. So 
there is only the hand-brakes, Every newspaper. 
The street preachers. Out of the car-windows see 
the little black steeples above every hamlet. The 
fellow next you in the shop. Never a funeral but 
God gets another chance to speak to you, both in the 
words of the minister and what you see among the 
flowers in the parlor. When you go to your eternal 
ruin and misery, you must stop your ears, close your 
eyes, and with head down plunge into your hell like 
the crazy man that you are. 


Buck and Berry.— Bui hardened their neck (v. 14). 
Fashions change. Inthat day Israel had hard necks. 
Now we have hard cheeks. As between stubborn- 
ness and brazenness there is small choice. These 
necks seem to have been heirlooms. The commenta- 
tors say this expression refers to the ox in his yoke. 
It is as near as he can come to *‘ taking the bit in his 
teeth.” Neither word nor rod can stop or turn fhe 
stubborn and crazy beast as he plunges clumsily 
ahead in the way he would go. Poor old Buck and 
Berry as a runaway ox-team was one of the most piti- 
ful and ludicrous — of the countryside. It often 
used to wind up in broken bones and “‘ baloney ” sau- 
sage. Oxen are driven with a ‘‘ Whoa haw, Buck,” 
and a ‘* Gee yea, Berry.” That is the way God wants 
to guide his children (Deut. 4: 6). Words, not rods. 
But poor old Israel in that day, like some of poor old 
Coatesville in this day, in spite of all that heavenly 
love could do, like crazy runaway oxen tumbled to 
their ruiny 


Sinless Anger.— Therefore Jehovah was very an- 
gry (v. 18). Jehvdvah’s anger is not like yours and 
mine. That sort we have on hand every day or two, — 
the kind I had that day I fought Charlie Hatch in the 
old ‘‘scrappin’” times. But a pitiful, heartaching, 
weeping anger of love is the kind that God always 
has (Luke 19: 41-46). When you find a man who 
thinks God is ‘* too good to damn,” give him the ten 
tribes to consider. Israel sold themselves to the 
heathen. The heathen destroyed them. Sell your- 
self to Satan, and Satan will destroy you. Satan 
never raised up a single follower. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


‘* We have used the stereographs dur- 
ing the past year,” writes an Illinois Sun- 
day-school teasher, “and I desire to 
express my unbounded delight in the 

actical results achieved from their use. 

nstalled only as an experiment with a 

class of boys, so deep was the interest 
taken, and so wide the demand in our 
school for their general use, that this 
year our workers have appro ed a lib- 
eral sum in the budget for the purchase 
of the Underwood stereographs. The 
stereograph of the Garden of Gethsemane 
in this set was worth the price of the en- 
tire series. How few there are who have 
formed a correct conception of the beau- 
tiful setting of this sacred spot! And 
yet, after a moment's gaze through the 
stereoscopic window, a mental picture 
has been given that becomes a perma- 
nent possession, and every time this 
place is mentioned a panoramic view of 
the stereograph spreads out before one 
as though it were a familiar spot.” 

The stereographs, less than three in one order, 
are 20 cents each. ‘Ihe June lessons call for 
three stereographs; cost, 50cents. ‘The second 
quarter's lessons call for eleven mereagrepte ; 
cost, $1.83. Forty-five different places will be 
visited during 1911 ; the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if ordered at one time a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case will be given free. 
Thirteen places visited in 1910 are revisited in 
I9tt ; persons already owning the 1910 mate- 
rial need order only thirty-two new stereo- 
graphs this year, or only nine for the second 
quarter. The stereoscope costs 85 cents, Ex- 
press or postage is prepaid. Orders should be 
sent to The Sunday School ‘Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTICE where the number 24 on our 
map indicates a standpoint on a hill 
east of Samaria. If you stand at that 

point, and look off a little south of west over 
the space included between those two spread- 
ing lines, you have in plain sight before you 
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the scene of the terrible siege that ended the 
northern kingdom. 

You look from a hillside field across a val- 
ley to another slope lying warm and green in 
the Syrian sunshine. wo roads lead up 
the slope and run together in one. Parts of 
the ground are dotted with big silvery bou- 
quets of olive foliage. Other parts are used 
for fields. On a shoulder of the hill about 
half way up stands a modern flat-roofed 
mosk with a tall, slender, whitewashed 
tower, and beyond it are a number of smaller, 
shabbier buildings—the houses of a poor 
little Turkish village, Still farther up and 
on the crest of the hill you see more olive 
orchards, their soft masses of foliage marking 
an irregular silhouette against the sky. 

When the Assyrian soldiers came here and 
camped somewhere near where we stand, the 
houses and shops of Hoshea’s splendid city 
covered the ground of this present village 
and a good deal more; probably the whole 
slope was occupied. Within the last two or 
three years accumulated dirt and rubbish 
have been dug away from the crest of that 
hill near those farthest olive trees, and parts 
of a magnificent royal palace and of a pagan 
temple have been brought to light up there. 

Of course there was in Hoshea’s time no 
easy approach to the town such as we find 
to-day. A high, protecting wall of stone 
masonry—with only a few gates—encircled 
the whole city, and, in that era of spear and 
bow-and-arrow warfare, it was quite possible 


'. for Hebrew soldiers on the wall to defend 
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the place against assault. Apparently the 
Assyrian commander’s policy was to prevent 
Samaria’s friends (eitner Hebrew op Egyp- 
tian) from fusnishing any fresh — and 
then to wait until the townspeople should 
exhaust the stock of food in storage. Starva- 
tion would be sure to make the gates open ! 

Up to the temple on that hilltop the men 
and women of Samaria had been in the habit 
of going with offerings to.« mysterious Baal 
who (so the temple priests told them) con- 
trolled this part of the country, He had 
been a rather greedy god; his worship was 
expensive ; but then Baal *had never issued 
annoying rules for people’s everyday life. 
Baal did not care about stiff distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, and had never re- 
quired men and women to bother their own 
heads about such ideas. 

But imagine the sickening dread, gradually 
deepening into despair, that those same men 
and women felt during the long siege, when 
they prayed in the hilltop temple day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
and found ‘‘ Baal’’ apparently cared as little 
about their terrors and griefs as he had cared 
about their sins ! 

To see the old ground with your own eyes, 
use a stereogra hh entitled, ** When the As- 
syrians in 722 3B. C. captured Israel’s royal 
city, Samaria,’’ ‘a 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited co assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. ; 


Wasting the Lavished Love.—Notwith- 
standing, they would not hear, but hardened 
their neck (v. 14). In the little town where 
I was born, on the banks of the Severn, there 
was aman who worked in the iron works; 
he worked as few men worked. He had a 
boy, his only child. His ambition for the 
“boy was ‘that he should become a doctor. 
That boy received the hard-earned money of 
his father for his medical training. How that 
father economized! How.he impoverished 
himself, that his lad might become a doc- 


wasting his father’s money, and year after 
year there was the same story,—he was 
**plucked.’’? I remember how I ‘resented 
it. -I knew how that man had toiled; I 
knew the longing of his heart, and there in 
that home was the tragedy of disappointed 
hope ; the man spending all his strength that 
the lad might become what he wanted him 
to be, and the lad failing ignominiously to 
fulfil his father’s desire. What a tragedy! 
But there is a greater tragedy than that,— 
when the love of our Father, lavished upon 
us, is wasted ; when we are unresponsive to 
his touch, unsubmissive to his will !—Zmily 
Irby, Atlanta, Ga. Adapted from the Rev. 
J. Gregory Mantle, ‘ 

No Repeal.—He that being often re- 
proved hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy Senco 
Text). A great surgeon stood before his 
class to perform an operation, With strong 
and gentle hand he did his part of the work 
successfully, and then turned to his pupils 
and said: ‘*Two years ezo a simple opera- 
tion might have cured this disease. Six years 
ago a wise way of life might have prevented 
it. Nature must now have her way. She 
will not consent to the repeal of her capital 
sentence.’’ The next day the patient died. 
—The Rev. William T. Dorward, Stelton, 
N. J. From The Expositor. 


Laying a ‘‘ Foundation.”"— Ye sha// not do 
this thing (v. 13). A boy was arrested in 
Buffalo recently for the theft of a bar of gold 
from a jewelry firm in New York. The gold 
was worth $1,200, When asked why he had 
stolen it, the boy said, ‘‘I was tired of work- 
ing for almost nothing, and thought I would 
go out West and lay the foundations of a for- 
tune with this.’’. But what a foundation that 
would have been upon which to build! How 
many are trying to build on skimped work, 
on scant measure, on unpaid bills, on cp- 
pression of the poor, on robbing God! We 
imagine we are ‘‘getting ahead’’ of some 
one else, when we are only getting behind 
ourselves.—/John F. Cowan, Boston. 

Teue and False Patziotism.— Zurn ye 
Jrom your evil ways, and keep my commana- 
ments (v. 13). Some years ago, in one: of 





attended by a number of prominent business 


tor! Then it came out that the boy was- 


the great cities, there was held a banquet |.-- --- 


‘men, After the repast was over the band 
played ** America,’’ and the audience stood 

sung the familiar words. As the last 
‘strains of the song died away, one of the men 
with tears trickling Gown ‘his cheeks. said, 
‘*Oh, that I could die for my country.’’ 
Just three weeks after this same man was 
cringing at the feet of justice, confessing that 
he had bribed an entire municipal assembly 
to purchase a railroad franchise ordinance. 
He thought to love his country with the emo- 
tions was enough, not realizing that the de- 
mand was to love with purity of soul.—/ames 
D. Jeffrey, Detroit, Mich. From The Youth's 
Companion. 


When We Won’t Hear.—Notwithstand- 
ing, they would not hear (v..14). 
Slattery at Northfield told of hearing an 
older sister calling to the little sister, and 
the little girl had her hands over her ears. 
The older girl called louder and louder, 
Finally the little girl shouted: ‘‘ Don’t call 
any loudér, I can’t hear you anyway.’’ Is 
not this the way we often treat God? We 
make up our minds we will not obey, no 
matter how long and how loud he may call 
us.—Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. | 
The prize for this week is awarded to this 
illustration. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
thou hast disclosed thy will for us in thy word 
andin thy Son Jesus Christ. For every revealin 
of thyself and thy purposes we thank thee wit 
grateful hearts. Over against our waywardness 
is thy certainty. Over against our low desires 
is the white purity of our Christ. Keep us, we 
beseech thee, from the wild folly and sin of turn- 
ing back when we have set our faces toward the 
dawn, toward the Light of the World. Forgive 
our halting and our disloyalty, and grant that 
we may be so controlled by thy Spirit that each 
day shall be a triumph of thy grace in our lives. 
In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Did you ever drive a 
hard-bitted horse? . How he tugs at the reins, 
champs on the bit, tosses his head, and pushes’ 
on at a fast trot when you want him to walk. 
And some horses have such bad habits. of wil- 
fulness that they hurt their usefulness. A 
skilled horseman owned a fine animal with 
the bad habit of wilfully trotting when his 
owner wanted him to walk. He would never 
walk sensibly, but trot or dance along on all 
occasions. One day that owner decided that 
the habit must be broken. He started out 
for a drive determined not to return until the 
horse had actually walked a reasonable dis- 
tance. He drove five miles, ten miles, 
twenty miles,—and then the horse walked the 
whole length of a bridge. That night the 
man and horse rested at a hotel and retutned 
the next morning. . The habit was broken. 
The superior will had conquered for the good 
of the horse, 4 ets 

Have you noticed how God strives with his 
people, whom he would train, and only at 
the last deals severely? Why should we 
wait until it comes to that, like a wilful ani- 
mal? + Why not heed his voice early and do 
Ais will then and always? When God says 
+ ye shall not’’ [write it on the board] how 
much better it is for us to say in quick 
obedience and agreement with him ‘I will 
not’? [write it]. 





wit’ NOT 


When we are tempted to turn away from 
God, to disobey his voice, to forget all he has 
done for us, then let us turn even more 
humbly and trustingly to him than ever be- 
fore. It is best to be in agreement with him. 


PHILADELPHIA, 











4 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


**O for a closer walk with God."’ 
** Sinners, turn, why will ye die."* 
** I need Thee every hour."’ 

** I lay my sins on Jesus."’ 

** Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 

** Did Christ o'er sinners weep."’ 
** In the hour of trial.”’ 

‘* A charge to keep I have." 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 8r : 6-12 (166 : 1-7). 
Psalm 50 : 15-21 (105 : 9-15). 
Psalm 58 : 1-5, 9 (117 : 1-5, 9). 





Psalm 9 : 5;°23-15 (14 <-1, 9-12). 
Psalm 95 : 6,7 (192: 1; 2). 
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_ Lesson Home-Readings 

Selec under the auspices of the Sunday-school 

¢ Diitacial Acdotinerand approved by the Inter- 

national Lesson Committee). 

M.—2 Ki 1721-18 . ... . The Downfall of 
pre 

T.—2 Kings 16 : 1-4; 2 Chron. 28 : 1-4. Ahaz’ 
devotion to idojatry. 

W.—2 Kings 16: 5-9; 2 Chron. 28 : 16-21 . The 
Help of Man that Proved a Delusion. 
T.—2K ahead 10-20 ; 2 Chron. 28 : 22-27. . 

The Help of Gods that Proved a Delusion. 
F,—2 Kings 17 : 19-41. . The People Brought 

in by the Assyrian = i 
who 7: 1-25 . Isaiah Giving a Sign to 


_Ahaz. “ty 
S.—Isaiah 8 : 1-22 . Isaiah Prophesying Israel's 
Captivity. , 





| Department Helps 7 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner . 


ESSON TEACHING. — Disobedience brings 

its own punishment. 

Memory. Verse (to be substituted. for 
the hard Golden Text).—‘‘ The way of the 
mp > shall perish ’’ (Psa. 1 : 64). 

‘Before the Lesson.—-With his building 
blocks Lewis made houses, churches, stores, 
bridges, and trains of cars. Sometimes he 
played soldier. One day he stood all the 
tall blocks in a long line, making an army of 
twenty-five. He played that they marched 
and fought. His haud gave a little push to 
the end block. It fell against the next, then 
that one fell, and so on, until each block had 
knocked down the one next to it in less than 
a minute. The whole army lay on the ground, 
and it looked as though the battle was lost. 

Those blocks were something like a line 
of nineteen kings that fell one after another, 
until a whole nation was lost. Long, long 
ago a great nation had three fine kings named 
Saul, David, and Solomon, Then the king- 
‘dom was divided, and: one part was called 
the kingdom of Israel. The first king. was 
Feroboam, who'didso much that was wicked 





‘that he seemedto push the next one into 


worse sin; ard so on, until every one of the 
kings had fallen into the same sin of wor- 
shiping idols, although each one had his 
chance to be straight and strong and true. 

Review.—The Bible tells what made each 
king fall. _Jeroboam gave them a bad start, 
by making two idols like calves, and setting 
them up 8 the people to worship. Jero- 
boam disobeyed God’s command, ‘* Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image.”’ 
Every other king followed his example, and 
taught the people to worship idols. The 
Bible says that kings Omri and Ahab made 
some awful idols. ‘* They walked in the way 
of Jeroboam, who made Israel.tosin.’’ Omri 
bought a beautiful hill, where he built a fine 
city and named it Samaria. After that all 
the kings of Israel lived in their palaces in 
Samaria, but they built idols too, like Jero- 
boam, on every high hill and under the green 
trees. , God was grieved to see this, for he 
had commanded, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’’ 

God tried to help them to do right. He 
sent: several good prophets to warn them 
that ‘* The way of the wicked shall perish,’’ 
that if they kept on worshiping idols they 
would surely be punished and carried away 
from their land. (Write initials to recall 
Elijah, Elisha, Micah, and Hosea.) The 
people and their kings did not believe these 
prophets, but grew worse and worse. 

Lesson Story. —While good King Hezekiah 
was gathering his people to worship God, at 
the great passover in Jerusalem, the people 
of Israel still worshiped idols in Samaria. 
Hoshea had been chosen king. A stronger 
king came from the east with a great army, 
saying that Hoshea must give him presents 
and pay much silver and gold every year. 
Because Hoshea didn’t do it, this stronger 
king stationed his army all around Samaria 
so that nobody could go outorcomein. (The 
siege may be vividly illustrated on the sand- 
board.) Days, weeks, months, and even 
years went by, and still that army stayed. 
The people of Samaria were starving, so, at 
the end of three years, the heathen king took 
their city and drove the people away to a 
strange country. (Show the picture, calling 
attention to the signs of captivity,—hands 
tied, soldier on guard, etc.) 

All this trouble and punishment came 
because they disobeyed, and did not believe 
in the Lord: their God, but worshiped idols. 
































LESSON FOR JUNE 18 (2 Kings 17 : 1-18) 


The verse under our picture says (let the 
children help.to read it), ‘*He that being 
often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall sud- 
denly be destroyed, and that without rem- 
edy.’? It means that ‘‘The way of the 
wicked shall perish,’’ Most of those people 
never again saw their homes in Samaria. They 
were made slaves, and scattered in countries 
far away. rs came to live in Samaria, 
and after a while the beautiful cities were 
destroyed. They looked like ruins after a 
big fire. -_ — re 
of years ago, people who visit place now 
neh see a long row of stone posts or pillars 
where Samaria used to be. 

Disobedience brings its own punishment. 
Frank had been warned over and over not 
to j on and off the sir-et-cars that pas 
his home. He didn’t pay much attention, 
Lut did it when he thought nobody was look- 
ing. One day his foot slipped and he~fell 
under the wheels, which crushed his leg so 
badly that when he was picked up he was 
room a to the hospital. The kind doctor 
was sorry, but the leg had to be taken off, 


: so all the rest of his life Frank will be a crip- 


ple. He knows whose fault caused it. 

Hand Work.—Try to draw some lines to 
show the city of Samaria with the army around 
it, and some lines showing the procession of 
the people who were carried away, and write, 
** We ought to obey God,” 

Cuicaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ISRAEL, A DULL PUPIL 
z. The lesson to be learned. 
.°g, The warnings about unlearned lessons. 
§. The final test. 


NE of the first lessons a mother teaches 

her child is the care for its health. 

She knows that some day there will 

Come a contest with disease, when the accu- 
mulated strength gained by obedience to na- 
ture’s laws. will be absolutely -necessary. 
Therefore mathers give us simple food and 


warn. us’.of pastries and: condiments ;~they 
_ send us-to-bed early, and:warn ug. about: late 


hours; they also encourage -us.to exercise, 
but warn us about over-exertion. If we dis- 
obey and heed not the warnings, and disease 
attacks the body, no amount of repentance 
can bring back the strength lost by our diso- 
bedience. 

Israel had just such a lesson to learn for 
her national good health, From time to 


‘time warnings were uttered, but she con- 


tinued to disobey, and when, the final crisis 
came Israel fell. 

Here we wrote our entire outline. Let 
us see first the lesson which Israel would not 
learn. We read Exodus 19: 5-7, and the 
first two commandments in the covenant in 
Exodus 20. We saw that if Israel was-fo 


- be Jehovah’s people she must serve him 


only. If she failed to obey destruction 
-would follow. We then recalled some of 
her disobediences. 

_ In Jeroboam’s time what was done? The 
girls recalled the disobedience in establishing 
a center of worship in the northern kingdom, 
and we read in 1 Kings 13 : 1-3 of the name- 
less prophet who gave the reproof. I then 
recalled Ahab. The girls remembered him 
well, and could tell the prophet who rebuked 
him, Jeroboam II was then mentioned, 
and Hosea and Amos were the warning 
voices unheeded by Israel. ok 

Now comes the final test. Constant idol 
worship has left them without vitality for 
this final struggle. Their enemy came from 
Assyria. I showed it on the map. A few 
words were necessary in explanation of 
Hoshea’s position and tribute. Then we 
studied the details of the lesson. Who 
was the last king? What did Assyria de- 
mand of him? What rebellious plan did 
he form? How did it succeed? What 
happened to Hoshea? What occurred in 
Samaria? What was the result? From the 
map I showed approximately the country to 
which the Israelites were deported. (Just 
here several of my girls looked at each other 
and giggled. Explanation developed the 
fact that I had used “deport” and ‘de- 
populate ’’ in one sentence without explana- 
tion, and they had not the faintest idea what 
was meant, I was more careful afterward. 
Not they, but I, needed the reproof.) 

What reason for this defeat is given in 
verse 7? Take each statement between 7 
and 17, and ask, Did they do this ? Or this? 
Did Jehovah do this? When? How? 





And that each ‘is true. I told of the 
religious fakirs of India, some of whom 
voluntarily hold an arm upraised until it is 
stiff, and they cannot take it down, however 

want-to, Israel’s failure 
was her own fault, and it was without rem- 
edy. 

For our own nation’s ‘‘ good health,’’ then, 
what laws would you warn her to keep? 
What reminders might you give to her con- 
cerning a cause of weakness? ‘We wrote on 
our tablets, ‘‘Serving Jehovah faithfully 
never made a nation weaker.” 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. Read again 2 Kings 17 : 1-18. What 
lesson did Israel fail to learn? What was 
the result ? 

2. Read Micah 6:8. What evils would 
disappear from our country if men lived this 
verse ? 

3. Read 2 Kings 11 : 1-20 and 2 Chroni- 
cles 30. Name two kings who did justly in 
Judah. Tell one fact about each. 

4. How did Micah and Elisha show that, 
they loved mercy? (Micah 4 : 1-8 and 2 
2 Kings 5.) 

5. How was Uzziah punished for not 
walking humbly? (2 Chron. 26.) 

6. How did Hosea call the people to 
humble penitence ? (Hosea 4.) 

Mention the home missionary and the for- 
eign missionary in this quarter’s work, and 
tell how each helped Jehovah (Isa. 6 and 
Jonah 3). 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Your Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Eveiy Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE Foot-rule of History will come into 
full play this Sunday, as we complete 
the history of the upper kingdom with 

six kings. The initials of five of. these, 
Zachariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, 
and Pekah, occupy fully the fifth inch of the 
rule, all small, but those for Menahem,and 
Pekah a little Jarger than the rest.to indicate 
theit larger importance, Then, in the first 
part of the sixth inch, place ‘‘H’’ for 
Hoshea. Review the kings of Israel, using 
the smaller rule or the large copy you have 
made for the wall. (For a description of the 
Foot-rule, see the Times of December 17, 
1910.) 

This Week’s Novelty.—Draw an outline 
map of the region including Palestine and 
Media, showing distinctly the upper and 
lower kingdoms, the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers, and Assyria, Babylonia, and Media. 
These three countries last named should be 
given one color, say pink, and Israel should 
be given a quite distinct color, say blue. 

Cut out of different parts of Samaria and 
the other portions of the northern kingdom 
ten little irregular pieces, and cut from 
Assyria and Media ten other pieces of the 
same size and shape as the first ten, piece to 
piece. These are to represent, as you pro- 
ceed in the lesson, the Hebrews transplanted 
from Israel to the east, and the Assyrians 
transplanted westward to take their places. 
Each piece is to be carefully restored to its 
place, and fastened there with a pin, the 
map being mounted upoa a wooden board. 

For the first verses of the lesson you may 
have recourse to the Foot-rule of History, 
with its three divisions, using the middle 
rule, as before, for the kings of Egypt and 
Assyria, Under ‘‘ M ’’ (Menahem) you will 
print T (P) for Tiglath-pileser (Pul), and 
under ‘*H’’ (Hoshea) yon will print S 
for Shalmaneser IV, and another S for Sar- 
gon II. Below the first S you will place 
another for Sabako (So). Questions in 
regard to these initials will bring out the 
story of the siege of Samaria and the events 
that led up to it. 

Then, as you enter upon the sad story of 
the final removal of the people from the 
northern kingdom (not all of them, but the 
chief part, the leaders, the people of property 
and influence), take the ten separated pieces, 
one after the other, and interchange them 
with the ten Assyrian pieces, each fitting 
into the place left vacant by the other. 

As each removal is made, let the class 
name one of the reasons for the catastrophe 
given in verses 7-17 of our chapter, thus: 
(1) the fatal alliance with Egypt, against 
which the prophets had constantly warned 
Israel] (see verse 4); (2) the break with 
Assyria marked by the failure to send tribute, 
also against the warning of the prophets 
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(see verse 4); (3) the failure to rely upon 
God, who had proved his power in the 
exodus (v. 7); (4) the foolish imitation of 
the heathen whom God had driven before 
them at the time of the conquest of Canaan 
(v. 8); (5) the adoption of oan gang by 
kings, resulting in far more bad kings than 
good ones (v. %); (6) the secret sins of the 
nation, especially their impurity (v. 9); 
(7) the open sins of the nation, especially 
the idolatry upon the high places (v. 9); 
(8) the other wickedness of the people, in- 
cluding their pride and boastfulness, the 
essions of the rich and the oppression 
of the poor (v. 11); (9) refusal to listen to 
God’s word through his prophets (v. 13); 
(10) last of all, as the culmination of their 
iniquity, human sacrifices, the sacrifice of 
children to the horrid god Molech (v. 17). 

After this transfer has been thus made, 
review these ten reasons for the fall of 
Israel, the class naming them over again; 
and as each is named stick a black pin into 
one of the symbolic pieces of blue that have 
been transplanted to Assyria and Media. 
Then Jet the class, as a summaty of it all, 
read in concert verse 18. 

For the sake of a coming lesson get one 
of the pupils (previously told to make a 
thorough — of the passage) to give a 
summary of the last part of our chapter, 
telling how the worship of Jehovah came to 
be mingled with the worship of idols among 
the Assyrians that were taken to the upper 
kingdom to replace the exiles. 

For the application of this lesson to our 
own nation, remove the map upon which 
you have been at work, and put in its place 
a map of the United States. It also will be 
mounted upon a wooden board, for it will 
be a dissected map, either purchased or 
home-made, and each dissected State will 
be held in place by a pin, Fastened to each 
pin will be a black thread, which will lead 
off the map to a piece of black paper of just 
the same size and shape as the State from 
which the thread comes. 

Explain to the boys that the threads repre- 
sent the pull of*the forces of evil upon our 
States, eath trying to bring abot what hap- 
pened in Tstwek the ‘¥émoval of God’s peo- 
ple and sacred influences and the substitution 
‘of ‘wliat is: Dla¢k‘arid deadly. Get the, boys 
to name all of thése evil tendencies they can, 
and yourself name some that the boys do not 
name, As you bring them out, make the 
substitution ‘of black for white States.in dif- 
ferent parts of the map. Some of the evils 
that are already in our nation and trying to 
get in more and more are the saloon, mam- 
mon, dishonesty, graft, bad politics, pride, 
worldliness, vanity, gambling, licentiousness, 
greed, lies, war-spirit, cigarets, cards, the 
theater. 

How can we get rid of the evil tendency 
where it has not succeeded in making the 
fatal substitution of vice for virtue? Cut 
the thread! As the boys say, ‘* Cut it out!”’ 
As you bring out this point, cut all the re- 
maining threads. And how can we remedy 
the evil that has creptin? Putit out! Put 
it out by law, by education, by persuasion, 
by the church and Sunday-school and young 
people’s society, by the Bible and by prayer. 
With each of these points remove one of 
the black States and restore one of the white 
ones, You will leave a picture of the nation 
as we want it to become, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

In preparation for the review go over the 
lessons of the quarter asking for each the 
questions, Where? When? Who? What? 
and Why? That is, fix for each lesson its 
place, time, persons, what was done and 
said and the result, and the reason why the 
result came, 

BosTON, 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Fall of Samaria and the End of the 
Northern Kingdom (2 Kings 15 ; 8-31 ; 
17 : 1-41; about 722 B.C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


T IS necessary for us to trace the course 
of events in the Northern Kingdom from 
the death of Jeroboam II in order to 

understand the speedy downfall of Samaria. 
Jeroboam II was a powerful king whose long 
reign had given profound peace and great 
prosperity to his people. But it had also 
sowed the seeds of popular corruption and 


'Pekah’s révolt dates, 
Bye: 
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weakness. There was to be a harvest for his 
successors. 

Jeroboam II died about 740 B,C, His son 
and successor, Zechariah, reigned less than a 
year (2 Kings 15 : 8-22), and was assassin 
by Shallum (15 ; 10), whose dynasty (15 : 13) 
lasted only a trifle longer than that of Zimri 
( Kings 16). Menahem, who had set up a 

rone in ‘Tirzah, the ancient capital, de- 
posed and slew Shallum, thus inaugurating 
the third dynasty within one year. This 
period of anarchy gave tone to all that hap- 
pened afterward. ‘The kingdom was wholly 
demoralized, the fair prize of any strong 
usurper and the prey of factions. 

The exact determination of the chronol 
of this period is one.of the puzzles of the 
Hebrew historian, Perhaps the ten years 
ascribed to Menahem (2 Kings 15 : 17) must 
be considered a round number, meaning a 
very few years, Whether the years of Mena- 
hem’s reign were many or few, two facts 
about him are evident. He was a bold and 
ruthless warrior, not merely taking the throne 
for himself, but inflicting a bloody vengeance 
on the city that presumably defied his author- 
ity (15 : 16). e submitted to the overshad- 
owing power of Assyria (15:19). While 
Menahem was king, the great conqueror, 
Tiglath-pileser 1V, whose Babylonian name 
was Pul (2 Kings 15 : 19), invaded Syria and 
Northern Israel. 

This Tiglath-pileser was himself a usurper, 
probably a general in the Assyrian army who 
seized a sudden chance to establish himself 
upon the throne of the empire. He was full 
of energy and displayed military and civil 
ability of the highest order. Having quieted 
Babylon and the regions east of his capital, 
Tiglath-pileser started westward to subdue 
Syria, whose little states had begun to ques- 
tion the possibility of combining to resist 
Assyrian aggression. Menahem saved his 
kingdom from attack by accepting Assyrian 
overlordship and paying a very heavy tribute. 
This tribute, referred to in 2 Kings 45:19, 
20, bore heavily upon the men of wealth, and 
influence, and probably gave rise to much 
discontent, for when Pekdhiah succeeded 
Menahem he was readily displaced by Pekah, 
his general, who founded a new dynasty. 

rently, about 736 
‘ The coalition™ Nerwoee Pekah; af 
Tsrael and ‘Rezin of Syria‘to force Ahaz of 
Judah to join with them in. revolting against 
Assyria drew Tiglath-pileser again to the 
‘* Westland,’? The territory of Israel and 
Syria was overrun. In 732 Damascus, the 
long-time. enemy of. Israel and Judah, was 
overthrown, its inhabitants deported, and’the 
country made a province of the empire under 
a governor. Just before that he invaded 
Northern Israel (2 Kings 15 : 29), but did 
not attack Samaria, because King Pekah was 
assassinated and Hoshea established as a 
loyal vassal on the throne in his stead. 

In 727 Tiglath-pileser died and was suc- 
ceeded by his heir, Shalmaneser 1V> For a 
couple of years Hoshea paid tribute to the 
new king and then, confident of the support 
of Egypt, revolted and refused to pay (2 Kings 
17: 3,4). At once Shalmaneser invaded 
the territory of Israel, Hoshea probably 
(v. 4) went out to meet him, but was cap- 
tured and taken away. Then Shalmaneser 
settled down to the conquest of the capital, 
Samaria. For three years the city stood the 
siege, While it was going on, King Shal- 
maneser died, and was.succeeded by a 
usurper, Sargon, a leader of great resdu.ce- 
fulness and ability, who may have been the 
legal heir to the throne, and was at all events 
recognized as its proper occupant, Samaria 
fell in his very first year. (722 B..C.), and ‘he 
counts the conquest of the city and deporta- 
tion of its inhabitants one of the most im- 
portant initial movements of his reign. Prob- 
ably he had very little to do with the actual 
success, but reaped the fruits of his prede- 
cessor’s efforts. 

He ‘‘carried Israel away unto Assyria.’’ 
These words of 17 : 6, 23 have given rise to 
the idea that the whoie nation was deported 
and that the ‘‘ten tribes’’ were scattered 
abroad. But Sargon, in his ‘* Annals,’’ 
makes a very definite estimate. ‘‘In the 
beginning of my reign . . . I besieged Sama- 
ria and conquered it. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand, two hundred and ninety of its inhab- 
itants I carried into captivity.”’., This num- 
ber was only a small fractidn of the total 
population of the Israel of. Jeroboam II. 
Sargon-took away the best blood of Samaria, 
the officials, skilled laborers and trades peo- . 
ple, the resourceful, independent portion of 
the population. But the bulk of the peasantry 
probably remained. But the loss of these lead- 

( Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ers was irreparable. Israel never regained 
this lost strength. The kingdom’ becanie a 
mere Assyrian province. 

The reason for this supreme national’ dis- 
aster is brought out in 17: 7ff. They were 
unfaithful to Jehovah and ently so. 
In how many ways is this unfaithfulness ex- 
pressed in 17: 7-17? Notice that these 
verses really cover a résumé of’ the moral 
history of the people. *. 

The subsequent history is given in the re- 
mainder of chapter 17. Foreigners were 
imported and settled in Northern Israel. In 
time they came to desire to worship the God 
of the land, and were taught by a Hebrew 
— with the result that they maintained a 

lended t of religion, nominally a form 
of Jehovah worship, but containing many 
heathenish practises and institutions. ‘They 
originated the Samaritans as a set of people 
related to the Jews, and yet quite distinct 
from them, - 

The Quick Succession of Dynasties. How 
many were there between Jeroboam II’s 
death and the fall of Samaria ? 

The New Assyrian Kings. What gave 
Tiglath-pileser his excuse for conquering 
Syria and Samaria? 

The Fall of Samaria, 
withstand the siege? 
out so long? 2 

The Ten Tribes. Where, according to 
available evidence, should the bulk of the 
northern Israelites be looked for ? 

The Reason for the Ending of the Northern 
Kingdom. Was.it a ‘* merely religious ’’ rea- 
son? 

Northern Israel's Contributions to the 
World. .Did it add anything to the perma- 
nent equipment of mankind ? 

Books THAT May BE USED. 

The fascinating story of these years of 
Assyrian aggression is told with sympathy 
and accuracy by Rogers’ ‘‘ History of Bab- 
ylonia and Assyria,’’ vol. ii, pages 118-156; 
or Goodspeed’s ‘* History of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians,’’ pages 227-250. Kent’s 
‘‘ Kings and Prophets,’’ pages 103-111, sums 
up admirably the ‘contributions of Northern 
Israel to mankind. Farrar’s two chapters 
on ‘*Second Kings’’ (Expositor’s. series), 
entitled ‘‘ the Agony”? and) ‘*the Fall,’’ are 
vivid pictures of these days, their causes and 
results, Read what is said in any history of 
Israel or in the Bible Dictionaries about the 
Fall of Samaria. 


DatLy HoME WorkK ON THE NEXT LESSON. 
The lesson for June 25 is a review, 
Monday.—Read 2 Kings 9 ; 1-7, 11-37, 

and recall the bloody founding of Jehu’s 

dynasty, with its extirpation of Baalism. 

Tuesday.—Read 2 Kings 11 : 1-16, the 
usurpation of Athaliah and coronation of the 
boy king ‘over Judah. 

Wednesday.—Read 2 Kings 14 : 23-27 
and 2 Chron. 26 : §-11, 15, the prosperous, 
long, and peaceful reigns of Jeroboam II, 
and Uzziah. 

-—Read Amos 2 : 6-16, the an- 
nouncement of an imminent divine judgment 
because of Israel’s corruption, 

Friday.— Read Hosea 4: 1-3; I! : 1-4, 
8-11, the love which punishes, not to destroy 
but to redeem. 

Saturday.— Read Isaiah § : 1-12, the vine- 
yard of Jehovah and its fruitage. 

Sunday.—Read Micah 3: 1-4; 4: 1-4; 
6: 1-8 the actual situation and what divine 
judgment will bring about. 


THE Next LEssON OUTLINED FoR STUDY. 


[The references in parentheses are to articles 
in next week’s issue of the ‘limes.] 


1. The Floodtide of Hebrew Prosperity. 
(1) Recall the details of the long reigns of 
Jeroboam II over Israel, and of Uzziah over 
Judah. (2) How did Amos and Isaiah de- 
scribe the religious results of these reigns ? 

2. The Prophet Amos. (3) Why did he 
predict that a great calamity was coming 
upon Israel? (4) How did he describe the 
agency of this calamity? (Sanders, 5.) 

3. Zhe Prophet Hosea. (5) What great 
attribute of God did Hosee proclaim? (San- 
ders, 7.) 

4. The Prophet Isaiah. (6) Where did 
he receive his prophetic call? (7) Under 
what figure did he describe Judah? (Ross, 


How long did it 
How could it hold 


5. Zhe Prophet Micah. (8) What did he 
declare to be the great outcome of all the 
distress of his day ?.( Ross, 4.) 

6. Their Combined Work. (9) What great 
ideas regarding God and his service did these 
prophets bring out? (Ross, 6; Sanders, 13.) 
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Rita and the Birdie 
By Anne Guilbert Mahon 


ITA was getting over a hard spell of 
sickness. The doctor had left medicine 

. for her to take which did not taste at 
all good. Rita knew she must take it, but, 
oh, how she hated it. She cried and made 
it very hard for mother to give it to her, 
which worried mother very much, for she 
was so anxious that her little girl should be 
well once more and she knew she could not 
be if she did not take the doctor's medicine, 

One day when it was time for the medicine 
Rita’s young lady cousin Isabel happened to 
be there. She opened her eyes wide when 
she saw the fuss Rita made about taking it, 
and how hard it was for her mother to give 
it to her. . i 

** You’d make a fuss, too, if you had to 
take such horrid stuff,’’ cried the little girl, 
with tears in her eyes, turning her head away 
from the spoon mother held to her lips. 

** Why don’t you take it the way the birdies 
do?’? asked cousin Isabel, suddenly. 

Rita’s eyes opened. 

‘* How?’? she asked. 

**Don’t you remember when we were in 
the country last summer how we watched 
those baby birds in the nest in the big apple- 
tree; and how we saw their mother feed 
Gamer” 4s i 

Yes indeed,’’ Rita’s. face brightened at 
the recollection, ‘‘ ‘They opened their whole 
heads when their mother fed them.’’ 

**Now, you play you are a birdie and I 
will feed you.’’ 

Cousin Isabel took the spoon with the dis- 
agreeable medicine in it from mother’s hand, 

‘*Open your mouth wide — that’s the 
way!’’ 

Rita laughed and tried to open her mouth 
wide as she had seen the baby birds do and, 
before she realized it, the medicine was down, 
and:she had scarcely tasted it or minded its 
unpleasantness, 


(Continued on next page) 





Mental Accuracy 
Greatly Improved by Leaving Off Coffee 


The manager of an extensive creamery 
in Wisconsin states that while a regular 
coffee drinker, he found it injurious to 
his health and a hindrance to the per- 
formance of his business duties. 

**It impaired my digestion, gave me a 
distressing sense of fullness in the region 
of the stomach, causing a most painful 
and disquieting palpitation of the heart, 
and what is worse, it muddled my mental 
faculties so as to seriously injure my 
business efficiency. 

‘I finally concluded that something 
would have to be done. I quit the use of 
coffee, short off, and began to drink 
Postum. ‘The cook didn’t make it right 
at first—she didn’t boil it long enough, 
and I did not find it palatable and quit 
using it and went back to coffee and to 
the stomach trouble again. 

‘‘Then my wife took the matter in 
hand, and by following the directions on 
the box faithfully, she had me drinking 
Postum for several days before I knew it. 

‘When I happened to remark that I 
was feeling much better than I had fora 
long time, she told me that I had been 
drinking Postum, and that accounted for 
it. Now we have nocoffee on our table. 

‘* My digestion has been restored, and 
with this iniprovement has come relief 
from the oppressive sense of fullness and 

alpitation of the heart that used to 
ther me so. I note such a gain in 
mental strength and acuteness that I can 
attend to my office work with ease and 
pleasure and without making the mis- 
takes that were so annoying to me while 
I was using coffee. 

‘*Postum is the greatest table drink 
of the times, in my humble estimation.” 
Name given by -Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ' 











JUNE 3, IQII 


Winnin 
Approval! 


At Cincinnati, on October 19, 1910, 
the General Convention of the 


Church 


adopted a resolution 
the permissive use of 
Version. The | 


the 

AMERICA 

STANDAR 
BIBLE 


is the standard text book used in 
all the great universities, theo- 
logical seminaries, colleges, and the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and is recog- 
nized as the best by the editors ofthe 
International Sunday School Lessons 
and the Sunday-school publications of the 
great denominational publishing houses. 
The proof of what is being done is 
shown in one order recently received from 
the Gideons for af 


A toi ' ; 
To'be delivered by June 1st 
and the — and bindery will need to 
work night and day to supply them. 
it over 50 to bring the 
King pang Rar at into such general 
use as the American Standard is at the 


We have the most complete line of Bibles in 
existence, in all sizes of type, all styles of binding, 
and can supply a Bible or ¥ estament to suit any one 
in the King James or American Standard Version. 
For sale hy off ating, Devbastiors. Prices from 35 

cents up. Send for booklet and price list to 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years \ 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Pocket 

Testament _. 
‘League Supplies 
Pictorial League Testaments 
in American Revision or King James Version, 
beautifully illustrated, bound in cloth, Either 
version is an ideal book for presentation to 
Sunday-school scholars joining the League. 


Price, 25 cents each, postpaid; $2.50 a dozen; 
and $20.00 poy th Ns ” 


Leather League Testaments 
in American Standard Revision or King James 
Version, ust issued for Pocket Testament 
League. wonderful achievement in Testa- 
ment making. Large clear type, soft flexible 
leather binding, with frontispiece. Price, ‘50 
cents each, postpaid. The King James edition 
is small enough to be carried in the vest pocket 
or in a lady's purse. The American Standard 
Revision is somewhat larger, 2x3¥% inches, in 
convenient pocket size. : 
In ordering ‘I'estaments, please state whether 
American Revision or King James Version is 
desired. Pledge Cards 25 cents per hundred. 


g 


favor ° 
Revised 

















Every member of the Testament League 
should have a copy of 
The Pocket Testament 
Around the World 


By GEORGE T. B. DAVIs. 


Paper, illustrated, 25c. As recommended 
by the Chapman-Alexander Mission, 
This book gives a graphic account of 

the origin and launching of the movement, 
and of the wonderful results which have 
been obtained through the transforming 
power of-the Word; also, full instructions 
as to the starting of a League. 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 


Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
fora sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOWE 














HYMNS 
NEW and OLD 


$25 per 106, not prepaid. 4 cents per copy by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 














LESSON FOR JUNE 18 (2 Kings 17 : 1-18) 


( Continued from preceding page) — 

‘* Why, it was not half as bad as it usually 
is,’? she said, wonderingly, to her mother, 

‘* That’s because you were thinking of the 
birdie and not of the medicine,’’ nodded 
cousin Isabel. ‘* You know, whenever there 
is something unpleasant to do or to take, if 
you will only try to think of something pleas- 
ant at the same time, it helps a whole lot, 
and sometimes you forget the disagreeable 
thing entirely.’’ ve 

** Well,”’ said Rita, ‘‘if it makes me not 
mind taking that horrid medicine I’ll try it 
all the time.’’ . 

After that, whenever it came time for the 
medicine, mother would say, ‘* Open your, 
mouth, little birdie!’’ and Rita would open 
her mouth very wide and, in a twinkling, the 
disagreeable stuff would be gone. : 

It came to be a by-word in the , family. 
After Rita got well and did not have to take 
the medicine. any more, there came other 
times when she had to do or to bear some- 
thing unpleasant, and then mother would 
say, ‘‘Remember the birdie!’’ and Rita 
would laugh and try to think of something 
pleasant to take her mind off the disagree- 
able thing and to make the best of it. 

Even when she grew to be a big girl, she 
still ‘* thought of the birdie’? whenever there 
was anything unpleasant to be borne, and, 
somehow, the hard thing was not half as hard 
as it would have been if she had thought 
only of that and worried because of its un- 
pleasantness. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 





PORTLAND, ME.—How can one tactfully and 
naturally bring about offering to help the ser- 
vants at seaside hotels along Home Depart- 
ment lines—that is, get them to use a half hour 
of Sunday in studying the lesson instead of doing 
what we know they so often do: use that day, 
or what part of it they can ¢éommand, for pleas- 
ure? : 

It is a rather delicate ‘matter, but can be 
easily brought about. Talk-with the manager 
of the house and tetl him just what you would 
like to do, anid. get his consent and, if possible, 
his active co-operation. There is usually 
some part of the afternoon whew a large ma- 
jority of the help are free, and if some retired 
place can be found ask them to meet you for 
a little talk. Tell them frankly your busi- 
ness and ask as many of them as will to meet 
you each Sunday, and then it is your privilege 
to make the lesson alive for them. 

A sincere interest in them personally, in- 
dividually, will appeal to them; and they 
will respond to your overtures, and you may 
be able to do a great deal. 





* NORTHAMPTON, MAsSs.—Can you give some 
suggestion for summer time cheer for our 
stay-at-home members ? 

First, thimble parties. —In the various parts 
of your lovely city can you not get neighbor- 
hood groups on some hospitable piazza, and 
while the ladies are busy with their sewing— 
fancy work, etc., take up some ‘interesting 
course of reading or study? An afternoona 
week spent in this way would be very enjoy- 
able. 

How about a *‘ Mothers’ afternoon,’’ when 
the mothers of little children meet for a good 
time, —reading, sewing and social intercourse, 
—bring their tiny ones with them, and have 
them cared for by young girl members of the 








Sunday School Special 
to San Francisco Convention 


Secure the advantages of congenial’ 


company and best of service by travel- 
ing with the World Evangel Special 
train to the International Sunday School 
Convention to be held in San Francisco 
June 20-27. This Special train will leave 
Chicago at 10.30 P. M., Monday, June 
12th, over the Chicago and North Western 
Railway. Schedule arranged so par- 
ties can stop at Denver and Colorado 
Springs; also at Salt Lake City to 
enjoy the famous organ recitals. San 
Francisco is reached evening before 
opening of convention in ample time to 
get located and prepared for following 
day. For tickets, sleeping car reserva- 
tions, etc., address H. A. Gross, Gen. 
Agt., Pass’r Dep’t., Chicago and North 
Western Railway, 148 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, IIL 





Sunshine band. While the mothers are pusy 
with the ‘* Underwood travel system ’’ of les- 
son study, or sewing on some dainty ent, 
the young girls may be wheeling the baby 
carriage on the shady side of the street and 
amusing the little ones, Light refreshments 
add to the enjoyment—only make them so 
light and cooling that they will not be a bur- 
den in any sense to any one, hostess or 
guests, : 

Automobile days—can you not occasionally 
borrow all the automobiles in the city with 
their drivers and take out the real shut-ins for 
a good run into the country—go up to Green- 
field and, if the day be fine, farther up the 
beautiful Deerfield valley, or down to Spring- 
field and Hartford, if the day is hot ; you can 
thus make your own breeze and ‘give your 
members a great treat. Manage an automo 
bile day if you can, 





BosTON, MASS.—A large majority of our 
people have summer homes to which they go 
as soon as the schools are finished in the spring 4 
at least two months’ Sunday-school instruction 
is thus lost, as we learn that attendance on that 
service is not at all regular, and in many cases 
the children are told that they need not go. 
Could the Home Department idea help us any ? 
Our school is open all the year round, and 
though not large during the summer months, 
we feel that it is too profitable to follow the 
custom of some and close. We have a good 
Home Department, and some of the mothers 
belong who go away for the summer, but none 
of the children—and it is the children problem 
that is puzzling me. : 

Most assuredly the Home Department can 
help out. As the majority of the children 
will resume their places in the school on their 
return from the country, and the only Visitor 
could be a ‘correspondence ’’ one—why 
not ask each teacher to take the matter in 
hand and call those who go-away the Home 
Department Extension of the class; secure 
their pledge to study the lesson each week, 
and to write a letter each month to the 
teacher, to be read either in the class or at 
some time when the class may meet together. 
Ask them to write some word pictures of 
their good times, so that those who remain 
in the hot city can thus have a share in them. 
Ask them to be faithful. about remembering 
their’ -offerings, ‘and: perhaps. it: might. add 
zest to the plan if you were to-suggest:that if 
they were .gen:rous. enough, they might use 
their fund to send some member of the class 
to the country or shore for a week the follow- 
ing summer who might not otherwise be 
able to go. This will work—try it. 





OTTAWA, CANADA.—People will soon be 
moving out to summer cottages, etc., and I 
want to boom the Home Department before 
they leave. What would you recommend for a 
brief, to-the-point card or folder for distribu- 
tion ?—W. H. C. 

It is possible to help our members during 
the vacation period to keep their pledge, which 
rests all too lightly on many, and a folder or 
card which will embody my plan should read 
something like this : 





SUMMER PLEASURES 


Double for us if we are willing to share 
them with others: Are you? 


HOME DEPARTMENT FRIEND 


Where are you. this summer? We wish 
for you a happy vacauion. 

Will you help me, yourself and our stay- 
at-homes by complying with the following 
requests ? 


1. Join our Daily Bible Reading Circle. 
This will give you the des¢ helps on our 
Sunday-school Seasonal Leaflets will be 
furnished you on request. 

2. Help by personal example to maintain 
the Lord’s Day in the truest sense. 

3. Send souvenir postals, sea-flora, shells, 
booklets, even letters if you will, to those 
Stay-at-homes whose names will be furnished 
you by the superintendent. 

4- Help those who may be serving you in 
your summer home, in the hotel or camp to 
know the Home Department plan and to 
join our ranks, 

5. Write to your superintendent frequent 
letters to encourage him, and if you need 
his help or advice command it. 


Even during our rest period let us enjoy 
being ‘* workers together with God." 











The Daily Bible Reading leaflets you 
can obtain from our International Associa- 
tion or from your own state Sunday-school 
organization. The price is one cent each. 
Can you not have a social gathering right 
away for these ‘‘flitters,’’ and explain the 
plan to them and ask them to co-operate with 
you and to help cheer the stay-at-homes? 
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Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


pu telephone gives the 
widest range to personal 
communication. Civilization 
has been extended by means 
of communication. 


The measure of the progress 
of mankind is the difference 
between the signal fire of the 
Indian and the telephone 
Service of to-day. . 


Each telephone user has a 
personal interest in the 
growth of the whole tele- 
phone system. 


He is directly benefited by 
every extension of his own 
possibilities, 

He is indirectly benefited by 
the extension of the same pos- 
sibilities to others, just as he 
is benefited by the extension 
ofthe use of his own language. 


Aity ‘ificrease in the numbér 
of telephones increases. the 
usefulness of each telephone 
connected with this system. 


The Bell System is designed 
to provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES’ 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





MAKE IT AT HOME 
One package of 


Hir e Ss HOUSEHOLD 


EXTRACT 
makes 5 


ions of old-fashioned, 
home-made Rootbeer, the most 

wholesome and gratifying of 

ali drinks, the finest of tem- 
perance beverages. Itis Na- §& 
ture’s tonic drink, made 4 


from roots, bark, berries 
and flowers. Sold every- 


where, or mailed on 
receipt of 25c. 

1) 

oa 


ai 











Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-School is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
@ catalog of books that will show you how. 
THE .SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Watnut Street,-  +- Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gye Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, June 3, 1911 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ”” . 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 


Five or more copies, either to 
a 5 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 


To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


ein 
The fofer is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 


Enough copies of any one 1ssue of the paper to 
enable all the he of a school toexamine e wets 
be sent free upon application. y 
THE SuNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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on request. sore : 
outfit (our ex teeel not satisfied after trial. 
“ Sanitary Commaaion 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 





This brifiiant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper 8 attention is in- 
stantly by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and ‘tins inf 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

housek ing. No matter how 

ne the rest © hotise may be, if 

the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kindof \unthrift. A basin of 

water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will-save you ftom: this reproach. » 


Bt 




























* Books - 


Write toda t. They tell 
where to go to find just the kind of 


OS 
New England Vacations 


They give the location and altitude of 
every mountain, lake and seashore resort 
with detailed lists of 2,000 hotels and 
boa houses, including rates and 
accomodations. 
















‘This Helpful Information FREE 
if you write at once for one of these books, 
N.Y. Meath Marterd Kh Tertory 
Ru LS ° 


a é nrylt + Territ 
Maine Central R. KR, Territory . 
Reom 972, So. Station, * Masa. 














conve. | 
nient,sanitary; 
add impres- 
siveness to 


ceremony. We 





‘dividual sérv- 
ice, make the. 
best and sup- ; 
y thousands of satisfied dee py geen 
“hey never go back to the old way. , List of users 
a og. Return 


SENT FOR TRIAL 





tfit Co., 7 St., Rochester, N.Y. 


SHAW FURNITURE CO. 








SUCCESSORS TO 
———— A.B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
— MAKERS OF 
Church Chairs, Puipits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 
81 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on request. 












When answering advertisements mention thes paper. 





+} swer that if you can without Christ. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 18, rgr11. 
Grace for Common Duties (Eph. 
4°25, 26; 5:1, 2) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The infinite source (Phil 4 : 19) 
TUES. —Grace in weakness (2 Cor. 12: gg 
WED.—Grace to pardon (Acts 7 : 54-60). 
THUR.—Grace to asia, att. 5 : 43-48). 

_ FR. race to serve ( . 12 : 10-16). 
SAT.—Self-denying grace (Matt. 16 : 24, 25). 














Tell of one experience when grace helped you. 
When do you most need grace? 
How may we obtain this grace in our need ? 


KNOW, said Paul, that in me (that is in 
my flesh) dwelleth no good thing. What- 
ever good was in him, he recognized not 

as his natural possession but as a fruit of the 
grace of God, All the love and power of 
good which every man, or all men, have is a 
gift of God to them, We are not to divide 
the good of the world into parts ; one part of 
it God's, and another man’s, still 
another only the feigned good of the evil one 
put on to cloak his bad design. All the real 
good is one good, and it is all. God’s, -What- 
ever good each of us may have is simply by 
‘the grace of God. 


~ 

Weare often ready to admit this with regard 
to great things. Itis easier to credit.God with 
‘the gift of ten talents than with the gift of one, 
and to see his hand in spectacles and portents, 
in fire and whirlwind, than in still'small voices, 
but as a matter of fact, is it not harder and 
does it not require-more grace to bear small 
trials and to do small duties.and to fill faith-- 
fully obscure positions,?: Indeed we speak of 
‘a man or woman as having graces, or grace, 
or’ being: gracious, and « me mean in little. 
things, in the tri details of manner and 
oyna: ey. . tell. that- is” 
really grace, that-is trae‘and- sweet, is God’s 
grace. a oS 
Theologically; of course, grace is simply: 
unmerited favor—whether it be great or- 
Smiil, it is God’S undeserved goodness to us, 
and there is a great deal more of this good- 
ness than we ever notice or remark. Stop 
now and think of the grace of God even in 
daily ‘lifé—in weather and seasons and the 
order of nature, in what we call comnion 
blessings, in home and birthplace and growth, 
in all the ways of God with us, even in that 
which once may have seemed dark and pain- 
ful. 


And how, without God’s gracious help, 
are we ever to do our duty? First of all, 
how can we find our duty without his help;? 
What ought we todo? Whatis my duty in 
the matter of attainment of character? © An- 
It is 
what God graciously was in Christ that re- 
veals to us what it. is our duty to be, And 
what am Ito do? -What.can I do? - What 
must I do? ‘Christ shows us in the grace 
and truth that came to men in him, We 
must act as he acted, as, living in us, his 
gracious Spirit shows us we are toact. _God’s 
grace gives one grace to see duty as those 
never see it who do not receive this grace, 
either because they will not receive it or be- 
‘cause we will not bear it to them, 

b 

And knowing duty, only God’s grace can 
make us efficient and faithful in doing it. 
There are needy folk to be cared for. What 
will lead men to care for them? ‘‘ From the 
first,’” says an appeal by some business men 


**the charity has been-regarded as a religious 
work since no inducement outside of.religion 
could be sufficient to give it life,’’ 

“ 

What are your hardest duties? What 
studies are hardest? What home tasks? 
What sins are hardest to overcome? What 
temptations are most offen victorious? For 
each of these needs, God’s grace is sufficient, 
If we will just believe that: it is and will say 
so to ourselves, we shall get the help we 
need! ‘I can do this—yes I can: Ged’s 
grace is sufficient for me.’’ Say that, and 
we shall find that his, strength will be made 

rfect in our weakness. 





in behalf of a charity in New York City, | 


We shall be ‘able |! 





ause he is able, 





DIVIDENDS have 
been paid for the past 


two years 


our Cumulative Preferred 
shares, which are a first lien 


upon all of 


North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Oregon—in twelve 
These shares also are 
protected by a Sinking Fund deposit, 
with one of the strongest Trust Com- 
panies in Philadelphia, of land contracts 


young cities. 


(bills receivable), 


amount of Preferred shares outstanding. 
Monthly cash payments received upon 
these contracts are held in trust for the 
payment of dividends 
liquidation—at the option of the investor 


—of our Preferred 


that this Trust Agreement makes our 


Preferred shares an 
investment. 
Address 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shares are $100 each. 


(Lesson for JUNE 18) JUNE 3, 1911 


(quarterly) upon 


our properties in 


in excess of the 


and ultimate 
shares. We believe 


absolutely sound 8% 








insistent 








rated. willi 


kind of Bible study. 

‘* Why not’ definitely plan to 
give them an-opportunity? 
* For the better kind of Bible 
study taken up by the class 
with you makes for the better 
kind of Bible class,—teacher 
and pupils. 

There is a real hunger for 
the truth in the hearts of 
many quiet people who are 
occupied with home duties or 
business cares, and who hardly 
know how to study. School 
days are ten or twenty years 
back along the path, and 
study habits have not been 
kept up. 

You can help wonderfully 
just here. The Sunday School 
Times can help. The better 
kind of Bible study is not bur- 
densome, but ‘attractive, and 
open for all» The-class can 
THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs COMPANY, I 


have. under-| do enough ‘of it to tnake : our 
Aen et Cap tore <Heedve. Vou 


adult class to do the better. 


do 
mest with a prepared class, 


and hence the live discussion 
during ‘the lesson hour is im- 
mensely more fruitful than 
when the teacher alone is pre- 
pared. 

The Sunday School Times 
encourages the better kind of 
Bible study, directs the thought 
of the student, furnishes a 
study plan in which teacher 
and pupil co-operate (see 
President Sanders’ article on 
page 270), and gives a weekly 
treasury of lesson facts. 

Why not test the Times in 
your class? Many others are 
doing so right now, Five or 
more subscriptions for three 
months (13 issues), 19 cents 
each. One free copy with 
every ten paid for. 

To-day is a good time to 
take this step toward the bet- 
ter kind of Bible study. 


031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 














They bring Win fe success 
everywhere. Catalogue for stamp. 
Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 
122 Nassau St., New York City 













GOODENOUGH SPECIALTIE 





Horsford’s 
| in Place of 
Lemonade | 


journey. 








makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and a little sugar in a glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. Try it. 
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